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AB STRACT 

This module, one in a series of competency-based 
administrator instructional packages, focuses on a specific 
competency that vocational education administrators need to be 
successful in the area of student services. The purpose of the module 
is to help the administrator develop skill in defining- the broad 
conceptualization of student services, organizing the guidance 
program, and managing one element of the guidance service— individual 
analysis which includes recordkeeping and testing functions. An \ 
introduction provides terminal and enabling objectives., a list of 
resources needed, arid a glossary of selected terms. The main portion 
of the module includes four sequential learning experiences. 
Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain the 
objective for each experience and a brief description of what the 
learning experience involves. Each learning experience consists of a. 
number of activities that may include information sheets, case 
studies, samples, checklists, and self-checks. Optional activities 
'are provided. The final learning experience also provides an 
"assessment form for administrator performance evaluation by a 
resource >person. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



The need for competent administrators of vocational education has long 
bean recognized. The rapid expansion of vocational educate programs and 
KeaseS "Sent enrollments have resulted in a need for increasing numbers 
of vocational administrators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Preservice and inservice administrators need to be well prepared for the com- 
pfex and antque skills required to successfully direct .vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been hampered by, the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needed by local administrators and by 

e mi ed availability of Competency-based materials speci^ca ly es igned 
for the preparation of vocational administrators. .In response to this press- 
inq nee:d the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office of 

ug tfon .under provisions of part C-Research of-the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, funded the National Center for a scope of work ent tied 
Tevelo .nenfo'f Competency-Based .Instructional Materials for Local Adminis- 
trators of Vocational Education" during the period 1975-77. That project nad 
j;wo major objectives: 

1.' To conduct research to identify and nationally verify the competen- 
cies considered important to local administrate^ of vocational 
education. 

2 To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 
nstructional packages and a user's guide. One hundred sixty- six 
(166) hiqh priority competencies were identified and six prototypic 
modules and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and revised.- 

Althouah six modules had been developed, many more were needed to have 
con,pe?encJ-b5sed materials that would address all the important competencies 
thaE had been identified and verified. In September 1978 several states 
iolned with the Nat o al Center for Research in Vocational Education to form 
'the Consortium for the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational 
Ed ca? Vol . "lose spates were Illinois, Ohio, North Caro ina New or k nd 
Pennsylvania. 'The first five states were joined by Florida and Texas later 
in the first year. The first objective of the Consortium was to develop and 
Held Ms! i SddlSlonal competency-based administrator modules of which this is 
one. 

- Several persons contributed to the successful development anc 1 field test- 
ina of this module on providing systematic guidance services. Nancy F. Puleo, 
Program A i Stant! assumed the major responsibility for reviewing the litera- 
ture and for preparing the actual manuscript. Recognition also goes to the 
two consultants {ho helped conceptualize the module and prepared draft mate- 
two consultants wno.H Loui se Fought, Director and Assistant .to the Super- 
Indent PenS 'enter Perrysbur , Ohio; and Thomas.d. Walker, Program 
Coordi nator , PBTE , Center for Vocational Personnel Preparation, Indiana Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In an increasingly complex world, most students require i "formation 
and oersonal, support in (1) making important career decisions; (2) arranging 
for heaUh! transportation financial', and other Basic.maintenance resource s, 
and (3) Sing the transition from school 'to work or another level of school- 
ing. This help has traditionally been provided through the student services , 
programs in schools and colleges. Guidance Is one importan element of he 
total student services system in any institution. In addition to guidance, 
I \nsmutiohs -provide psychological, sociaVworj <• ~ «™2' and 
'health service's appropriate to^ student needs- and institutional resources. 

The. range of student services and the degree to. which the vocational 
. administrator is responsibl e 'for- thei r management vary with the size and 
organizational structure of the institution. In larger institutions, such • 
a Trea vocational-technical and many postsecondary schools a 'ful comp ement 
of student services may already be available, and letters related to the 
organization and supervision may be the responsibility of a director df stu- 
dent services. In smaller institutions, where perhaps Only the most essen-- 
?ia of student services exist, the vocational administrator s duties may 
" encompass supervisory as well as administrative responsibity. There may 
be other variations. For example, an area vocational-technical school may . 
provloe a XI 1 -house student services through such personnel as a guidance 
IZ el or and a school nurse. The school may then ^^er into coo erat . 
arrangements with county or intermediate -units in order to provide a full 
(complement of specialized services. , • 

The vocational administrator has a special interest in and responsibil- 
ity for promoting an emphasis on vocational and career grange w th n the 
svstem of student services. Your ability to visualize how the activities of 
11 Senate "Jo the larger system of student services is importan to your 
ability to influence the coordinated delivery of needed services. Of further 
Importance an. understanding of how the five major e ements of guida n e-- 
nformation dissemination, individual analysis, counseling, placement and _ 
fo loT-up--support and are supported by each other to provide systematic 
II dance services. The. learning experiences in this module prearranged to 
develop you? competency in (1) defining the broad conceptualization of stu- 
dent services, (2) organizing the guidance program, and 3 managing one 
element of the guidance service-individual' analysis-which includes record- 
keeping and testing functions. 

Two other modules in this series complement this ^module but they need 
not be Studied at the same time or as prerequisites. The module Establish a 
S?udent Placement S ervice and Coordinate Follow-up Studies is 'designed to pro- 
vlde Sdm1n?Itrators with the skills needed -to manage Ll .ose two elements of the 
outdance program? Manage Student Rer.ruitn.ent and Admissions has in.pl i cations 
for the planing a nd organization of guidance services around the needs of 
projected enroll ees. 
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This module contains an introduction and four sequent! al learning experi- 
ences Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain the 
objective for each experience and a brief description of what the learning 
.experience involves. , 



Objectives 



Terminal Obiectiyt; ' :MX* W^W^XMW^^^iT 
Enabling Objectives ; 

1 After completing the. required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of concepts underlying the student services 
system. (Learning Experience I) 

,2. After completing the required reading, analyze the 
issues and recommendations»made in a given case study 
in light of administrative responsibilities for guid- 
ance services; (Laming Experience II) 
3.. After compl etin/the required reading, critique the 
performance of^an administrator in given case studies 
in managing J\e individual analysis service, and/or 
recommend whit actions the administrator should^take. 
(Learning Experience III) 



Resources 



A list of the outside resources that supplement thdse con- 
tained within Jhe module follows. Check with.your resource 
person (l)' to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate addi tional-references 
specific to your situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers oh observations^ skilled 
•administrators: r , 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

. REFERENCE: Ryan, T. Antoinette. Guidance Services: 
A Systems App roach to Organization a nd Administration. 
Danville, IL: I he In terstate Printers ana Hubhshers, 
1978. ' 
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Learning Experience II 
' ; Optional * ' 

• AN EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR* whom you can interview 
concerning his/her adprini strati ve responsibilities in 

, ^ organizing guidance services, 

* • -REFERENCE: Halasz-Salster ,~ Ida. Planning Compre- 
hensive Career Guidance Programs: "H Catalog of 
Alternatives . Columbus,* OH: The National Center 
-for Researc in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 19.79. ED 16) 797 

• REFERENCE: VocEd (Journal of the American Voca- » 
tional ^Association). 54 (October *1979) : entire 
issue on the them6 of improving career guidance. 

Learning Experience III 

Optional *~ 
* * 

• AN EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR whom you can interview 
* . concerning his/her responsibilities in managing the 

individual analysis service. 

Learning Experience IV 
* Required ' 

» • 
**• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in vyhich/ as part 
* of , your duties, you can provide systematic guidance 

services. 

A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency in pro- 
* vid'ing systematic guidance services. 

•> 

Selected Terms Admi ni strator— refers to a member of the secondary or post- 
secondary administrative team. This generic .term, except 
where* otherwise specified^ refers to the community college 
president, vice-president, dean, or director; or to the 
secondary school principal, director, or superintendent. 

board— refers to the secondary or postsecondary educational 
governing body. Except where otherwise specified, the term 
"board 11 is used to refer to a board of education and/br a 
board of trustees. 
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I nstTtuti on— refers to a seeondary'or postsecondary educa- 
tional agency. Except, where otherwise specif ied , this . • 
• - * generic -term is use'a to refer synonymously to secondary •„ 
schools, secondary vocational schools, area vocational 
•schools, community colleges, postsecondary vocational and" 
technical schools, and trade schools. 

R esource Person- refers to the >rofe|sfonal*educator*who is 
directly responsible for guiding. a.nfT helping you plan and; 
' »» carry out your professional .development programs . v 

Teacher/ I nstructor — these' terms are used interchangeably to . 
• refer to the person who* is teaching or instructing students 
in a secondary or postsecondary educational institution. 

V 

User's Guide For information that is common to all modules, such as 
procedures for module use, organization of modules, and 
definitions -of terms', you should refer to the «fol lowing 
supporting document: . * 

Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Administrato r Materials . Columbus, OH: The center for 
Vocational Education, I he Ohio State University; 1977. 



This module addresses task statement numbers 26, 36, 53, 55, and 1.31 from 
Robert E. Norton et al . , The Identification and Nationa l Verification of. 
Competencies importa nt toTecondary and Post-Secondary A dministrators of 
VocatiohalL d cation (Columbus, OH: T he Center tor Vocational Location. 
The 0 io State Unive rsity, 1977)/ The 166 task stat f-^ts in this document, 
which were* verified as important, form the research base for the National 
"Center's competency-based administrator module development. 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 



MP** 
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After' completing the: requi red reading, dempnftwte kaM^ige 
of 'contents underling the student: s^i^fmfy^f'' 



V > i JP < You m\ be TfMding the ihfoVfnation ;sfie*£* ^^n£^tsi ^rstu 



1 * . * * 




dent Serv4cesy? pp* m 




VbU may wfsH to reaa the following: supply 
Ryan, Guld^e Setvlcesi A Systfeis Approac h to QpganJi^ron 
afld AdmTri^tratlon^ pp> 5r26« ' ^ V \-T. : ~- ! tr^ 



: .You wtTl be demonstrating, knowledge of concepts underlying 
the student' services system by ( completing the "Self -Check," 
pp. 21-22. > ' , ',('.' : : 



Vou will be 'evaluating your competency by comparing, ydui 
completed "Self-Check" with the' "Model Answers," pjte 23-24. 



to 




information sheet. 



CONCEPTS OF STUDENT SERVICES ! 

• ^ m3 w Ko hrn^Hlv defined as those nonteachiny activities, 
sonal life and environment. A "^"^""^o well-being of students by 

developmental potential of individuals. 

„„ pi . Q *f Q rti\yp whpn thev are coordinated to help 

services to other systems within education. . 

Vi ewing Education as a System 

human subsystems to support life. On a mor c ° m P^* d J f other human 
beings can be viewed as Participating in systras compose Unlike 
beings who collectively carry out funct ions re at ed t group , And 

the phiical. world, education oes t H 1 for P^ systemati _ 

vocational administrators are not scientists, bti I oy a ^ 

cally.V is possible to f«nge educational J*™; 11 "^ 9 ^^ e limi- 
under a single purpose obser ^ «Sir1: SSii SS??tfsS . Sometimes the origi- 

Id^Sd^VfnrctlSn^ new activities or obsolete. 



ones, 



Consider, for example, a school district that developed extensive stu- 
dSnt s°er S vic e es'to serve a special population a f e ;-^ " ' th ' d fstric what 
years, that population moved awa from th area JJ^d by ^ } 
becomes of the perfojnj staff devoted ^^JJponent without a purpose, 
needs? The school district system) now * l v func _ 
which is, nevertheless, drawing neddresoures from the r 
tioning parts. The administrator concerned w th tne ne 
school system moves qu Icklj , tt > remedy he t at on. The 3 ot> ^ ^ 
if he/she has already formulated a ciear y 



subscribed to by all actors in Jthe education system, including board members 
administrators, teachers, and support personnels A clearly conceptualized 
system is more amenable to orderly adjustment, than are scattered, seemingly 
unrelated activities. 

Any educational district or institution may be viewed as a supersystem 
comprised of three 013 j or systems: administration, instruction, and student 
services. Sample 1 depicts the interdependence and interrelatedness of all 
three systems. The diagram illustrates clearly that both student services 
and administration facilitate instruction, although their functions are not 
primarily teaching". Teachers, on the other hand, often provide some student 
services, even though their primary duty is to teach. It is not our con- 
cern at this point to worry about who does what, but to establish that three 
related categories of activities do go on in education, all^ of which need to 
be managed systematically. 



SAMPLE 1 

MODEL OF THE EDUCATIONAL SUPERSYSTEM I 

" I- 



ADMINISTER, 
• PROGRAM 



PROVIDE - PROVIDE, STUDENT 

INSTRUCTION ~ SERVICES . 



SOURCE: T. Antoinette Ryan » Guidance Services ; A System* Approach, to Orga? 
nization and Administration (Danville, IL: The Interstate Printers & Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1978), p. 6. 
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People in administration primarily manage, those ^^"9 in instruction 
nnqtsecondarv learners ab stu dents > inc ici in aci y 

a^ivUieVr-soUimes knowFis-leTsonneror support services-that are pro- 
vided by the vocational institution. 
' • Perhaos the best way to begin to conceptualize student services is j to 

institution will allow. You may be able to add other activities 10 «•"«• ''»" 

,. -Student Services Activities 
There are several ways that one might categorize student services for 

categorization, with examples of services provided, might look like this. 

. B e f 0re program attendance- Student identification, testing and 
c lassification, orienLaL.o n, recruitment, scheduling 
nnrinn nrnaram attendance— Financial aid, vocational and career 
Si g persona main tenance, clinical treatment, transportation, 
child care, standardized testing, vocational explorat-on, community 
referrals 

. After program attendance- Placement, occupational adjustment, 

fol low-up, evaluation 
Another way to classify student services-which after all are not usually 

•iirt-J e P o ? b^a vocational education. institution, either through 
d?rect service or through referral to cooperating agencies. 

. Couns eling and guidance- Individual and group testing, educational 
"and occupational exploration and planning 
. . Health care-Diagnosis and treatment, health insurance 
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• Personal maintenance — Clothing, food, housing 

• Financial assistance— Grants, loans, work study, part-time employ- 
' ment, work permits ' 

• Information services— Available education programs, employment 
opportunities, job requirements 

• Transportation— Arrangements and expenses, bussing 

• Legal assistance— Work laws^ taxes, social security, personal prob- 
lems, equity concerns # * 

• Special education services — Orientation, remedial education, tutor - 
ing, speech and.hearing 

• Placement and follow-up— Job development a'nd identification, prep- 
aration and distribution of resumes, arrangement of interviews, work 
adjustment and counseling 

• Student activi ties— CI ubs, hobbies, sports, cultural activities, 
publications ; 

• Student policies and procedures- -Attendance , student conduct, student 
handbook 

A third way to organize a framework for describing available support 
services for students is according to the source , or the sponsor, of the 
activity. In so doing, you can clarify the total community resources at your 
disposal, in addition to those already provided by the school or college. 
Following is a collection of agencies and sponsors, including examples of the 
services^they normally will provide: — 

• School -based services— Student accounting, social work, health, 
psychology, guidance 

• Employment office — Job development and placement, vocational coun- 
seling, testing and interviewing, financial assistance 

• Vocational rehabil i tat ion— Testing for physically and mentally handi- 
capped, vocational counseling, physical restoration, specialized train- 
ing and job placement, financial assistance? 

• Veteran's Administration - -Similar to the services provided by voca- 
tional rehabi litatiorf, but for veterans ' 

• Publ ic welfare office— Counseling, financial assistance, legal ser- 
vices, referral 

• Juvenile (or children's) services- counseling, home placement, legal 
services, referral ^~ 

• Public health department— Examinations, vaccinations, referrals 

• Chamber of commerce and mayor's office- - Information about federally 
funded programs to provide employment, training, counseling, and finan- 
cial assistance to< disadvantaged groups, including women and minorities 
(e.g., Job Corps, private industry councils, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity) 
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. Kiwanis clubs— Counseling, scholarships, other financial assistance 

. Lions clubs— Eye care, examinations, glasses for needy 

. Rotary clubs— Loans, scholarships, guidance, work study 

. Shriners- Financial support of research, hospital care, and therapy 

for crippled children 
. Private individual s— Work experience, counseling, housing, financial., 

assistance ' 

-And the list goes on, to include .other services specific to your resources and 
your students' needs. 

A fourth way to take stock of guidance services is to divide them into 
two categories: those related to non]nstructional areas and those related 
o°tra?nin . This may b* a practical' beginning step J^^"";^ 
that administer counseling and training separately. (NOTE: Achieving con- 
sensus among all those who counsel students concerning who is responsible 
for what may be a particular problem under these circumstances. A very real 
SiFTs That some services may be assumed to be provided that are actually 
never delivered to the student.) 

Defining Terms - \ 

Before presenting a working model for the conceptualization -of student 
services it is necessary to clarify some terminology. First is the problem 
of educatioha jargon. Because student services are interdisciplinary they 
are iSStld I th words from psychology, sociology, and medicine as well as 
frm education. The term case study can, for example mean differed things 
to different specialists. Following are some terms that must be clarified 
before service delivery concepts can be discussed. t 

Student services. .Some would say this term means the same thing as 
guida nce Other bef ieve it refers only to student accounting or attendance 
services In other settings this term may be used to refer to the student 
record-keeping functions or to assigning students to specific programs. 

The most common use of the term, and the one used in this i^^tion 
sheet is in reference to a planned and coordinated program of services for 
individual student in areas other than curricular or extracurricular activi- 
ties. 1 It includes, but is not synonymous with, guidance. 

Vocational guidance, career guidance, vocational de velopment, vocational 
couns el ng career counseling- These terms are used interchangeably by many. 
n th nrormation sheet TcLsel 1 ng is referred to as a technique of guid- 
ance. The difference between career and vocation is less clear and may be 



1. Dean L. Hummel and S. J. Bonham, Jr., Pupil Personnel Services in School's 
(Chicago, IL: Rand McNally and Company, 1968), p. 26. 
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said to be one of emphasis. Vocational guidance directs the student outward 
toward the world of work to learn the characteristics of different jobs. The 
emphasises on skill training for jobs. Career counseling often refers to. the 
longer Y-iew: building for a lifetime of employability and job satisfaction. 
Career guidance and career counseling literature emphasize-development of the 
self through time, rather than preparation for a single vocation/ 

You may want to look back at the collection of .student services activi- 
ties and note the ones that mean different things to different peopl^. Clari- 
fying terms is essential to the construction of meaningful models of service 
delivery. 



Student Services? Model ? 

Having mentioned a variety of service categories and activities, as well 
as the proMem of confusing terminology, we are gqing to propose one school- 
based model of student services that has some basis, in the historical evolu- 
tion of school systems. 2 Activities within each of the following five major 
service areas may differ somewhat on secondary and postsecondary levels, but 
the conceptual distinctions among them should still apply. 

The five service areas are (1) student accounting, (2) social work, 
(3) health, (4) psychology, and (5) guidance. The brief description of each 
service that follows is intended to provide you with a historical overview 
of each of the services, as well as with a sense of how they are distinct and 
yet complement each other. Again, it is helpful in conceptualizing these ser- 
vice areas to think not in terms of who should provide them but in ferms of 
whether they fairly represent the hel ping function of an educational system. 

The student accounting service . This may well be the oldest service for 
students, dating from the first compulsory school attendance laws. Although 
its original purpose was to make sure that youngsters got to school, gradu- 
ally the focus grew to include investigating why certain students stayed away. 
By expanding its approach from punitive to preventative activities, student 
accounting and attendance services provided the basis for the formation of 
the other helping services. The primary activities of the student account- 
ing function are to accumulate, maintain, and provide essential data on the 
school or college populations. Staff are usually housed in the central admin- 
istrative office (e.g., the registrar's office) and are skilled in techniques 
of data processing. 

The social work service . This function developed out of the accounting 
service's need for help with attendance problems. Social workers conduct case 
work and provide referral services to students and their families, usually in 
response to perceived attendance, emotional, or health problems. The social 
worker is usually required to have at least a master's degree in social work 



2. Ryan, Guidance Services: A Systems Approach to Organization and 
Administration, pp. 7-10. ' 
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coverage and comprehensive medical services for their students. 

Health personnel mainta-in medical records and »rk d'rectly social 

r^tin is usuallv the same as that of social workers, yrom i.iuuu 
dfl?c and o?f ice space are normally provided by the institution. 

The osvcholoqy service. The school psychology service is usually staffed 
and hSb B in the^same manne r as that of nurses and social wor ers T he n- 

students. Psycho of/ts copsu.t n community professionals. 
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Tbe guidance service Guidance began in the schools PH-rily^pro- 
vide vocational counseling. Along the way it develop v con fTTcting set 

nical schools. 

. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and subsequent -Jj»t, Jf U68 

• Gain self-understanding - 

" . Develop the ability for realistic career decision making 
■ . Make a satisfactory transi, on to the next level of school or work 

• Overcome personality deficits 

• Make optimal academic progress 
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Guidance counselors usually have master's degrees and are certified. 
At the secondary level, they should be staffed at a ratio of around 1:250 
to 1:300. Although counselors are often housed in the central office area, 
the wisdom of this can be questioned. Counselors njay be more accessible to 
students—and less available for the administrative and clerical tasks often 
demanded of them— if their offices are elsewhere. 

The guidance service consists of five related elements, as follows: 

• Individua-1 analysis— In order to promote self-understanding, 
decision-making capabilities, and self-direction among students, infor- 
mation about each person must be collected, processed, stored', and used 
over a period of time. Although, this data function may support and be ' 
supported by the larger student services accounting system, the, empha- 
sis here is on individual rather than collective ! dataV "TfiTs informa- 
tion must be handled professionally and discreetly and yet be available 
to those who are providing helping services to students. 4 * 

Most of this information is entered into a student's cumulative 
record. / Data that are collected reflect u i f f epcn t aspects of the 
individual, as well as the conditions and environmental factors that 
relate /to his/her development. Five kinds of information provide a 
good degree of insight into the needs, interests, and abilities of the 
individual student: (1) individual identification data, (2) school 
performance records, (3) test performance results, (4) self-evaluation 
reports, and (5) other reports. 

• Information dissemination— Three basic types of information should be 
made available to students through this guidance element: (1) occupa- 
tional information, (2) educational information, and (3) information* 
about personal and interpersonal relations. . 

Occupational information--both broad and specific— helps students to 
make wise choices about the world of work. The mobility of individ- 
uals and changes in business and industry require that information 
must be up to date and derived from national, as well as state and 
local , sources. 

Educational information—information about all types of skill and aca- 
demic training opportunities and requirements— is also needed. Sources 
of financial aid and other support systems are important to those who 
desire further education or training. 

Information about personal and interpersonal relations not only helps 
students develop good self-concepts and personal relationships, but it 
should also bring to light the various sociological and psychological 
aspects of different occupations. What kihds of personalities, for 
instance, thrive in what kinds of job environments? 

• Counsel i ng — Counsel ing is a technique of guidance that encourages 
the student to share his/her problems and needs with a caring indi- 
vidual—the counselor. By establishing a relationship of trust with 
the student, a counselor is in a position to guide him/her or to be a 
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catalvst in his/her personal and career development. Administrators 
3t til to ^afeauard the basic role of the counselor by seemg to U 

Sct^e the »' 1 '£ , y^ML , ?S 9 « other 
' ^TLlZ^ZtJlyV^Z ourJr U students with 

tinual professional development. 

At the same tim that counselors contribute tc > the J 1 S 

XroiV^^yt^as^^ro^rn^l^Srco^idrelJ'herr c S„J,ees 
while doing what is best for their clients and for the institution. 

. Placement-Placement services may be "^^Wthe'^li™! of 
I ndividua ls tO-Vocate themselves in and adjust to the next level or 
education training, or employment, as appropriate. Placement occurs 

. ~e suitable to their abilities, interests, and personalities. 

- ell™ i,n Follow-UD services reflect the guidance systems commit- 
' S^n llual ad usLent after the educational 'experience. For 
• example, -me school leavers an< . gr< , ua es wi ^assist nc^fol 

• aTuaol re's c i f rl on, fo the institution. By collecting 
■ SationTroTelployers and 'ormer students fo, ow-up service 
orovide feedback that can be mcorporated into the ^J™" 1 ™*' J' " 
Sral as well as- into counseling, informatnon dissemination, and other 

guidance elements. 3 
Each of the guidance elements supports and is supported by t he other ele- 

,s tben integrated into t e record- ep /J ''o ^Tay yield information 
Ohio State University, 1977). 
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through the team efforts of administrators, teachers, parents, counselors, 
students, and others— ministers, peers," doctors, and so on. 

Summary 

At this point in our efforts to conceptualize the system of student ser-, 
vices, we have established the following scheme (see sample 2): 

# 

• Education is a supersystem comprised of three systems— administra- 
tion, instruction, and student services. 

• Student services is a system comprised of five subsystems— student 
accounting, social work, health, psychology, and guidance. 

• Guidance is a subsystem made-up of five interrelated elements— 
individual 3 analysis, information dissemination, counseling, placement, 
and follow-up. 

None of the three systems of administration, instruction, and student services 
will operate effectively without careful consideration of the others 1 func- 
tions. Effective performance of the student services system wil] be hampered 
if any of its subsystems are not integrated with the others. And, finally, • 
all elements of the guidance subsystem both support and depend upon each other 
for effective service delivery. to students. . 

Any conceptual scheme of an organization remains ideal and theoretical 
until it is tested through implementation and adjusted to specific settings. 
However, developing a good concept of organizational relationships — one that 
is supported by those who will implement it--is an important first step in 
tlje administration of an educational system. Your effectiveness in promoting 
vocational and career guidance depends heavily upon the degree to which con- 
cepts of guidance are held in common by all who participate in the system. 



Op 



Optional 
Activity 



For further clarification of the concepts of student ser-. * 
vices, you may wish to read Ryan, Guidance Services: A Sys- 

# ^tems Approach to, Organization and Administration , pp. 5-26, 
^Writing for guidance administrators, this author elaborates 
upon systems concepts as applied to education and .guidance. 

• 
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"The following items check your comprehension of the material 
in the information sheet, "Concepts of Student Services, 
nn Q.,19. Each of the three items requires a short -essay-type 
response/ ' Please respond fully, but briefly, and make sure you 
respond- to all- psrt-s of each .item.- , 



> SELF-CHECK 

# * 

X Imaqine that you are involved in a planning meeting in which members are ■ 
■ S tin ^conceptualize the relationship of student -services to other 
educational functions. Describe how student services relate to ojner sys- 
tems and subsystems wi thin -education. .Draw-a diagram to illustrate these 
concepts.- 
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Clarification of terms is important before concepts can be agreed upon. 
The .terms guidance and counseling , for. example, are often mentioned in the 
same breath, to mean the same thing. 

a. Clarify the conceptual difference between guidance and counseling. 



b. How do the words career -arid vocational express a difference in 
emphasis in the guidance process? 



ffjucation may be said to be composed of three functions: instruction, 
administration, and service, all of which support and are supported by 
each other. Explain how the discovery that a given ful 1-tinre vocational 
student must work at an eight-hour job to support his/her family has 
implications for all three education functions. 
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Compare your written responses on the "Self-Check" with the 
"Model Answers" given below. Your responses need not exactly 
duplicate the model responses; however, you should have covered 
the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



In establishing the relationship of guidance to the total -education super- 
system, you might draw a linear diagram that looks something Tike this: 



Education 



Administration 


Instruction 


St udent 


Services 


i i 

Guidance Social 


Psychology Student 




Work 




Accounting 




\ ••! - 1 



1 65- 
Health 



Individual 
Analysis 



Counseling 



Information 
Di ssemi nation 



.Follow-up Placement 



You may expand or change your diagram to illustrate the interdependence 
and interrelatedness of the system and subsystems (see sample 2). In 
cla rifying these conc epts to the board," you should use specific examples 
to illustrate system relationships on all three levels. For example: 

. Effective instruction requires the organization provided by the 
administration, which in turn is influenced by the professional 
concerns of teachers relative to the space, time, materials, and 
methods required for good, teaching. 

. Effective guidance depends on information collected about stu- 
dents (individual analysis service), which then helps teachers- 
adjust their course work to incorporate individual learning styl 
and needs. 

. Data from follow-up studies (a guidance function) yield informa- 
' tion on the effectiveness of both instruction and services. When 

cycled back into the system, administrative changes or improvements 

in instruction and services can be made. 
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2. Guidance is the broader concept; counsel I ing is a technique of guidance. 
Guidance is one element of student services that may be said to help all 
students to do the following: 

• Gain self-understanding 

• Develop capacities for realistic career decision making 

• Make satisfactory adjustments to the next level of school or .work 

• Overcome personality deficits * , 

• Make optimal academic progress 

As a technique* of guidance, counseling establishes a trust, relationship 
between, the client and the counselor to foster the goals of guidance. 

Career guidance emphasizes .the development of a strong selft-concept 
throughout the individual's life, thus enabling sound personal, spcial, 
and occupational choices to be made* Vocational guidance places its 
emphasis on the world of work and the development of .students 1 job-seeking 
skil 1 s. 

3*. If a student, so burdened with outside responsibilities, attempts a full 
academic schedule, he/she may produce less than a teacher expects. If 
this information is gathered prior to instruction by student services, 
several things could happen: (1) the student might be provided with 
'financial aid, (2) his/her schedule could be adjusted to a realistic 
course load, or (3) at the very least the teacher would be aware that 
.the situation exists, thus allowing for a more realistic assessment of 
the student's potential . 

Making sure that student information is^ppropriately channeled is a 
responsibility of administrators, who must see to it that the goals of 
instruction, student ^services, and administration are properly carried 
o,ut to support the total education function. v Ip this instance, the 
goals of instruction could be frustrated if the student has too many 
obstacles to teaming. The' goals of student services would be frustrated 
if no knowledge of the student's plight had been obtained. And the goals 
of the administration would not be met because it had failed in its orga- 
nizational responsibility to provide positive and productive conditions 
for a successful educational experience. 

Tangible evidence of the administrative failure would be in the loss of 
a student from the system or inappropriate placement based on* inaccurate- 
assessment pf the student's potential. . ' - 



Level of Performance : Your completed "Self-Check" should have covered the* 
same major points as'the model responses. If you missed some points or have 
questions about any additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Concepts of Student Services," pp. 9-19, or check with 
your resource person if necessary. 
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OFor information on the planning and organizational tasks 
leading to the implementation of guidance services, read tne 
following information sheet. 

, * 

Organizing comprehensive guidance services 

The organization of guidance services occurs within the larger framework 
of institutional policies and procedures, which translate the 'institution s 
established goals and objectives into specific activities. Goal s, object! ves, 
folic es, and procedures are developed or adjusted yearly through the planning 
'processes That'accompany preparation of the institution's ocal plan for ; voca-> 
tional education. The degree of your involvement in the planning and organiz- 
ing process 4 will depend on the nature and extent of specific responsibility 
)ol hold "thin the institution-^ .e., chief administrator, program director 
or dean, or vocational service area supervisor. 

'in some settings, the vocational administrator may be directly responsi- 
ve for guidance organization; he/she needs to know how, to set up a comprehen- 
sive program. In many other settings, however, guidance orgamzatio i the 
respon ?b?lity of a separate administration, including a guidance director 
and/or coordinator. As a vocational administrator in such settrngs, it is 
important that vou offer your support and advice to those directly responsible 
fTS?rJing out good guidance practices, 'ideally, as a vocationa adminis- 
trator advo 9 cating 9 comp?ehensive guidance services, you shou Id provide put 
into the establishment of goals and objectives at a 1 levels of the organiza- 
tion:- institutional level .overall program level, and service area level. 

'Guidance servi ces ,wi 11 flourish in an environment in which' o^rd members, 
administers, students, counselors, and teachers al subscri e to the tated 
goals and objectives of the guidance program. When, for examp e, a board^ . 
member thinks guidance consists only of testing or a vo "tional dire tor or 
a dean frequently calls upon counselors to act as substitute teacners, tnere 
would appear to be little agreement among administrative levels on guidance 
goals and objectives. 

The following information is offered to help you. promote t he common 
acceptance of guidance as an integral part of the educational goats of your 
Stu?ion! regardless of your level of administrative responsibility. 



4 For detailed information on planning vocational programs, you may wish 
to refer to Develop Local Plans for Vocational Educa tion. Parts I and U, 
ulvt of the Competency-based Vocational Educ ation Administrator woauie series 
(Columbus, OH™ The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1977). 
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'Establish Guidance as an Institutional Priority 



At this top level of planning, overall goals and objectives of the 
institution are formulated to reflect at least the following factors: 

• Community values, preferences, and expectations 

• Educational , program philosophies and practices, including those of 
the vocational program and student services 

• Legal requi rements—practices dictated by federal funding legisla- 
tion (i.e., establishment and use of local advisory councils, and rf 
provision of student services such as placement and follow-up), s'tate 
certification requirements, and other laws. # * 

• Financial capacity of both the institution and the community 

If theinstitution of which you are a part has vocational or technical edu^j 

cation as its mission, exclusively or in large part, then it is likely tha^ 

the planning process vrill have been organized to include the importance of. 

student support services (including guidance) as part of the education sysfcem . 
_The piaonng f process outline might look like this: J 

• Consider the yariojjs types of goals and objectives and their rela- 
tionship to each other. I v - 

• Develop basic program goals and objectives. . 

• Develop student services goals and objectives to support program 
goals. 

• Decide on long-term versus fc short-term goals and- objectives. 

buch a planning process outline assures the consideration of student services, 
along with instruction and administration, as interrelated components of the 
whole system "of education. 

* * r 

I 

Some institutional plans, for various reasons, may not reflect a qoncept 
of student services as an integral part of the educational process. If, upon 
examination of existing goal statements, you perceive this to be the case, 
there are several step§, as follows, that you might take to secure a top pri- 
ority position for guidance and other student services among the goals that 
your institution establishes for itself--whether you are initiating student 
services or seeking to improve existing student services. 

Advocate appointment of a planning committee and wide representation on 
it. Those who are or should be affected by comprehensive students services 
llTould partici pate Jn the planning process. These participants would include 
parents and/or students, representatives from area labor and business inter- 
ests, as well as guidance counselors, teachers, and program administrators. 
An important task of the institutional planning committee would be to conduct 
and/or incorporate results of needs surveys of the community and the institu- 
tion. Existing needs survey instruments should be examined to make sure they 
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are designed to reflect student services, as well as the instructional a>d 
administrative priorities of the education system. 

, Promote a c ommon basis for planning . By clarifying the relationship „ 
between guidance and other student services, as well, as the relationship of 
student services to instruction and administration, you can help to avoid the 
fragmentation of services that occurs when guidance is thought to be the 
responsibility of one or two counselors only. A diagram illustrating these 
relationships (e.g., sample 2, p. 19) may help' to communicate this systematic 
scheme. Achieving common -definitions of such terms as counseling, career 
guidance , and vocational guidance makes it easier to plan from common points 
of reference. . £ , 

Establish goals and objectives of the guidance 'program . The guidance 
service in your institution probably has the largest staTT and the largest 
budget of any of the student services, largely as a result of the emphasis 
placed on student services in guidance and vocational education legislation. 
As a vocational administrator supported, in part, by the same legislation, 
vou-'can Kelp the top-level planning participants understand how social pri- 
orities-such as the emphasis on job placement, and sexual and racial equal- 
ity-have spurred much of the federal government support for guidance and 
vocational education. When federal priorities are merged with educational 
goals and community needs, a basis for systematic guidance program planning, 
implementation, and .eval uation can be established. 

In shaping the objectives of the guidance program, care must.be taken 
that they are not so'general as to be confused with the overall goals of the 
institution. They should be broad enough, to encompass many activities, yet 
spec f c enoug to be measurable. The goals and objectives that are estab- 
fsSe 1 on Vtop planning level provide the franjework or goa Is and o jec- 
tives formulated for the whole guidance program, as well as for the specific 
service areas previously described. Goals and objectives are broad at the 
institutional level, narrower in scope on program and service levels. > The 
followinq examples of guidance goals and objectives may be used as a guide 
concerning Thedegree of specificity characteristic of each organizational 
level . 
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The success of guidance programs depends very heavily upon systemwide 
agreement with and knowledge of goals and objectives at all organizational 
levels. It is therefore important that you involve as many representatives- 
teachers, counselors, advisory council members, and other student services 
personnel—in the planning process as is practical. Results of planning 
should be widely disseminated to everyone—in addition to policy approval 
bodies— who will be involved with or affected by the guidance service. The 
care you take in disseminating your guidance plans will go a long way toward 
encouraging a climate in which everyone believes in, understands, and desires 
a coordinated system of guidance services to benefit all students. 



Promote Optimal Conditions That Support v * 
the Guidance Program and Services 

* In addition to establishing guidance as an institutional priority, you 
can advocate conditions that promote a favorable climate for the realization 
of guidance goals and objectives. As an administrator, you can promote a com- 
mon understanding and commitment to thr following assumptions and conditions 
/ that support good guidance, practices. 

( ■ . . 

The teaching staff mus-t recognize the need for and be willing to partici - 
pate in the activities^ Teachers are an important part of the guidance sys- 
tem^ In some schools, they are the guidance system. Vocational teachers dp a 
lot of counseling with students based on their experience in the subject area. 
The counseling provided, however, is generally incidental rather than sys- 
tematic, taking second place to the responsibi 1 i ties of teaching. Teacfiers 
usual I ly want to help students, or they would not have chosen the profession. 
Many know they are key elements in the guidance system; they do not want to be 
told that all counseling should be left to the counselors, and rightly so. 

Some teachers, on the other hand, may not respond positively to the 
notion that they are considered part of the guidance team. If this feeling 
is prevalent among instructors in your institution, you might want to take a 
look at morale and rapport among your staff. Do instructors feel they are 
supported by the administration? Are work assignments reasonable and appro- 
priate? In other words, is there good reason why teachers may feel that guid- 
ance is one more burden imposed on them that detracts from their primary 
.instructional responsibilities? ' 

Sometimes teachers may not realize what they already contribute— or could 
contribute—to guidance through normal classroom activities. 

Whatever the reason is, if there is a lack of teacher interest in guid- 
ance activities, including them in guidance planning should go a long way 
toward bringing about'a positive attitude change. When conducting planning ( _ 
sessions with teacheVs, take inventory of their interests,, skil Is, and sug- 
gestions regarding the guidance program. Work together to clarify the objec- 
tives of the program; what can be accomplished through existing staff, and 
what requires additional specialized staff? fo'be effective, the guidance 
progranj should grow from within the system, not be imposed from without. 



Guidance serv ices must be designed f or a 'specific setting. ,What wbrks • 
at o ne institution may not nec essarily apply in anotne,r setting. Remember, 
guidance services are created to support programs and individual s--not the 
other way around. Needs of students change; so dQ the skills and interests 
of staff-. Even program and institutional goals may change, creating the need 
for a different service to meet the heeds of different student populations. 
Adjustments in guidance services should occur whenever necessary to continue 
to provide needed support. 

Guidance servi ces are for all youth and adults . An important personality 
process that contributes to a. person's ability to survive is the integration 
prooess. Integration is what makes people put things into perspective so 
that th ey can take the next step and be reasonably sure that they won t 
backslide. Everyone integrates common events of success v and failure into 
new self-knowledge. Guidance workers can help by encouraging young people 
and adults to exercise their integrating skills so that viable, options are 
more readily apparent. They can .also offer useful information to the student 
about -the,self and the world thafcnright'ndt have been accessible to the stu- 
dent because, of hi s /her, young age or insufficient experience. 

People with severe physical, emotional, intel lectual ; or environmental 
problems may need lots of help. All people, however, will require some help 
at some times, particularly whe'n important choices must be made. &ndance 
workers must be, ready aft ttiose times to identify heeds and to supply special- 
ized services. » 

The existinq guidance servi ces should be continually evaluated . What 
is al ready happening, with what s taff, and how well? is tnere duplication 
of effort? Line and staff relationships, and roles and responsibilities of 
all participants should be- clearly defiped in order to achieve guidance goal s 
dnd objectives. Data from placement, follow-up, and other research must be 
recycled to adjust service delivery when necessary. Parents and/or students 
should be provided with the opportunity to react to the quality and scope of 
services offered. As much as possible-given the subjective quality of some 
guidance opjectives,-the success of guidance activities should, be measured in 
terms of the, original objectives. 

\ ^ * « 

One individual sh ould be responsible for the system . The building admin- 
istrator is general ly too busy to do all that i s , equ 1 1 ed to "ordinate the 
guidance services.. Thus, a guidance coordinator is needed- The guidance 
coordinator should possess strong personal and academic characteristics that 
command staff respect. He/she must have a clear repor ting re ^ipnship to 
the student services director as well as to the chief administrator. He/she 
should be responsible for seeing that -the activities re ated Jo (1 individ- 
ual analysis, (2) information dissemination, (3) counseling, (4) f^cement, 
and (5) follow-up are carried out in a coordinated fashion. Sample 3 depicts 
one possible organizational structure that would facilitate coordinated ser- 
vice deliveryloh the secondary level. . , 

The preceding steps may serve as a guide to you as you seek to promote a 
positive climate for implementing guidance objectives. Others may, of course 
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be added. Your responsibility, however, should be to strive to establish 
whatever conditions are necessary to support your institution s goals and 
objectives, for guidance services. 

Prepare to Implement Guidance Services 

Having (1) helped to develop and disseminate plans and objectives and 
(■A considered the conditions tjiat favor good guidance .practices, you should 
be ready to turn to other administrative activities that are important to orga- 
nizing or improving the.guidance program and services. If you are part of a 
large system, the actual implementation will probably be the responsibility 
of a student personnel services director, dean, t guidance- dj rector. How- 
ever, certain administrative responsibilities pric" to implementation will be 
handled either by you, or through your cooperation, regardless of the size of 
your program. They aro the following: 

• Determining student needs for services 

• Locating and allocating funds 

• Arranging for community participation 
' • Arranging for institutional participation 

• Scheduling time 

• Developing program guides , ' 
Arranging for staffing 

• Developing hardware and software 

• Arranging for facilities 

! • Conducting public relations 

nPtR rminina student needs for services . Much of the aggregate infor- 
mation on student needs will have already been gathered for institutional 
, planning arid funding purposes. You can draw on this information for estimat- 

ing the funds needed to provide appropriate services for generaT and special 
needs populations— i .e. , physically and emotionally handicapped, bilingual ', 
, disadvantaged, and ,so on. , 

For financial planning purposes, you will need aggregate data on, present, 
past and potential students. Information on potential and new students can 
be obtained by "designing data-gathering instruments that can serve the needs 
of the recruitment, admissions, ajid instructional functions, as well as those 
of other student services, subsystems. 5 Computers can be especially helpful 



■ » 

5 For more information on student needs assessment techniques and instru- 
ments, you may wish to refer to Establish a St udent Placement Service and 
Coordinate Follo w-up Studies , part of the Competency-based Vocational Edu- 
cation Administrator Module Series (Columbus, OH: The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1977). 
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in sorting out such information. Whether sophisticated or simple, the needs 
assessment system should study at least the following sources for information: 

• Cumulative folder , \ 

• Students (e.g., interviews and questionnaires) 

• -Research reports of student services departments in your ov5p ,and * - 
feeder schools (e.g., evaluation and follow-up reports) - N 

• Community demographics (e.g., adult populations desiring training, 
size and characteristics of school populations, local employment 
trends) * 

.Because you will be concerned with aggregate rather' than, individual 

information, confidentiality -of .information -should not be an issue. .ljLtJns 

data-collection process. * " * , i 

/ * * . • ' 

Locating and allocating funds . In fulfilling this function— ppssibly - 
the most important of all administrative tasks— you or ,the guidance' coordina- 
tor must (1) determine how.much funding is needed, (2) arrange to receive it, 
apd (3) allocate it to the different elements of the guidance service. The 
following is a list of program costs to be considered in planning a .budget; 

o Public relations 
*• Advisory committee activities 

• Program guides' • 

• Staffing (e.g., stipends, travel, salaries) 

• Software and hardware " 

• Maintenance of the system (e.g., individual analysis tests and 
report forms, counseling materials and report forms, occupational 
and educational information materials) 

. • Planning and evaluation 

It is a good idect to identify the funding sources as soon as possible so* that 
requests and proposals for funds may be submitted well before the deadlines. 

• 

The first place to look for guidance funds is in the present or proposed 
budget and vocational plan. Ideally, a specified amountjjf money should have 
been*earmarked for guidance services when the institution^ annual operating 
budget was determined. In addition to earmarked funds, '.y6ur resources may 
include services and materials already on hand. * Vocatio$|l resources, both 
/federal and state, can contribute significantly to providing specific compo- 
nents to a comprehensive guidance program. 

< v • 
One -of your important roles in the' .combined pi annirig;,ef fort* wi 1 1 be to 
keep other planning participants informed .about the state/federal vocational 
education rules, regulations, and guidelines that will affect.fundi ng of the 
vocational component of the local education agency's (LEA) comprehensive guid 
ance program. Sometimes this information is readily available firom studies 
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completed by the administration* to fulfill the accountability requirements of 
funding agencies. T* 

Arranging for community participation- . Much of the^work of the guidance 
program involves referrals to and consultations with community organizations 
such as the employment service and government employment programs such as Job 
Corps. The chamber of bommeree also provides programs and industry contacts 
for job readiness and work study programs. Parents, too, can be a valuable ^ 
resource for career information and work study and work experience contacts. 

An important task for'yqur advisory council- could be to help you inven- 
tory, community resources so that as much guidance as' possible can occur in the 
community setting. In larger institutions, arranging for community contacts 
should be done by, or with the knowledge of, the guidance coordinator to avoid 
the appearance of fragmented efforts. In smaller programs, where coordination 
may be achieved through'informal meetings and contacts, it may be sufficient 
for teachers and counselors to share their community contacts in the reguVarly 
scheduled staff meetings. , / . 4 

Arr anging for institutional participation . Everyone in the institu- 
tion nrTTblTtrTbute - tb - aireT^ English teachers, for 
instance-, can schedule autobiographic assignments that develop students self- 
awareness. Occupational information can be a part of the social studies cur- 
riculum. Study and work adjustment, behaviors can be discussed in terms'of the 
expectations of future employers. 

As an administrator, you can em'phasize the team approach to guidance and 
'the importance 'of the participation of teachers in the program. You can sug- 
gest guidance-related -materials for incorporation into the curriculum. Fre- 
quent, well -planned 'meetings and workshops ai^ also important to. maintaining 
the flow of information Uiong guidance services, other student services, and 
the instructional program. In achieving this information flow, It is very 
important that you, as a vocational administrator, strive for a o,ood working . 
relationship with -the guidance coordinator. 

Vocational and career education programs, because of their emphasis on 
work and career skills, have been among the first to incorporate information 
sharing and other good guidance practices as they strive to achieve placement 
for students. Cooperative education in many vocational -technical schools is 
• considered to be \ strong component of the guidance program because it helps 
'students to identify goals and provides individualized support- By facilitat- 
ing dialogue between academic and vocational faculties, you can help to create 
an atmosphere in which student support is viewed as a legitimate need of all 
students— academic as well as vocational. » < 

In addition to' information flow within the institution, you need to see 
that arrangements are made to facilitate, articulation between school s^-i .e., 
junior high and high school, vocational schools and sending schools, secondary 
schools and postsecondarv institutions. Written procedures are of great help 
here, supplemented by regular, direct contact'with guidance coordinators from 
other schools* » 
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Scheduling the guidance program . Individual analysis, counseling, infor- 
mation dissemination, placement, and follow-up functions should have their own 
objectives and timetables for achieving them. The administrator should pre- 
pare a chart that integrates the schedules. In this way, critical points can 
be identified and property prepared for. This is an important administrative 
task, which contributes «to the coordination of staff and to the integration of 
elements of the guidance* system. . 

Developing program guides . The purposes of program guides are to publi- 
cize the"TervTces~lir^^ of guidance services regardless of 
personnel changes. In larger institutions, one guide should be prepared for 
each guidance service. Each guide should describe (1) objectives of the ser- 
vice, (2) what activities will be carried r.t, and (3) who will be responsi- 
ble for the activities— both in the school and" in the community. Program 
guides can be in the form of individual brochures, or they can be integrated 
into college catalogs and student and personnel handbooks. You may want to 
include the, guidance program schedule" (or schedules) in the "program guide. 

Staffing the guidance services . Administrative responsibilities for 
staffing, the guidance services include^ the following:, * C^-^ 

• Deciding what staff are needed 

• Developing, organizational patterns and determining needs and 4 
responsibilities 

• Providing for staff development, including inservice training of both 
teachers . and guidance personnel 

The skill with which you carry out the staffing functions will be a reflection 
of how well you have conceptualized guidance services, assessed student heeds, 
and inventoried resources already present. Often, inservice training of some 
of your present staff can prepare interested and talented individuals for new 
responsibilities. 

• » If you decide to hire some new staff with specialized skills, it will" be 
^necessary to become familiar with whatever certification standards exist in 
your state. Job descriptions should be prepared that reflect state standards 
and those of professional organizations such as the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association (APGA)'. They should include, as well, your own descrip- 
tion of job responsibilities, personal characteristics, and experience and 
education required.- 

• . ) 

Even when preservice-trained specialists are hired, it. is important 
to proyide. orientation for them— as well as for all institutional and commu- 
nity guidance workers— in order to achieve the high degree of coordination 
of services that y&u are striving for. Newly hired specialists may arrive 
with their own concepts of their role in service delivery, some of which may 
conflict with those of the rest of r your staff. It is only by establishing 
the procedures and an atmosphere for communication among your teachers and 
guidance personnel that these conflicts can be resolved into a system of 
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beliefs, roles, and responsibilities that can be subscribed to by all guid- 
ance workers. 6 " 

Developi ng hardware and software . Hardware and software that' will sup- 
port the - objectvves - 67^"1^ need to be developed or pur- 
chased. There is an abundance of materials for guidance services, including 
personality tests and inventories, work samples and job exploration materials, 
computerized career exploration systems, books, pamphlets, and catalogs. 

Reviews and reports of tests and other guidance-related hardware and 
software are carried in professional journals such as the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal , the Journal of Counseling Psychology , The Vocatio nal Guidance 
quarter ly .Tnd VocEd" ! As a vocational administrator involved with the guid- 
ance system, you will need to stay abreast "of the materials available and 
under development that will support the objectives of your programs. 

Arrangin g for facilities . Guidance personnel will need facility space 
according to their separate functions. Counselors require privacy for indi- 
vidual counseling purposes- and space for group guidance activities. Infor- 
mation dissemination requires space for displays and hardware. Individual 
analysis requires private rooms for testing and space for secure storage and 
retrieval of records. Arrangements must sometimes be made in the community 
for placement and follow-up personnel to work with students or forr..er students 
at the work site. 

Once you have participated in establishing the goals and objectives of ■ 
the guidance program and know what special services will be offered, you 
can work with other administrators to establish which facilities are already 
available, which can be shared, and what new space, if any, should be devel- 
oped. - - \ 

Condu cting public relations . A carefully planned. promotional program 
should be developed to -stimulate community interest in and support for the 
guidance programs. You should promote the use of formal meetings, television 
and radio spots, and local newspaper articles. Home visits and conferences 
set up between parents, teachers, and counselors can contribute informally to 
good public relations by demonstrating the institution's emphasis on individ- 
ualized attention and sdpport for students. 

It is also very important to involve parents and representatives from 
industry on steering tommittees and, as much as possible, in each of the 
guidance functions. There is a direct relationship between (1) community 
involvement in and identification with programs and (2) the amount of support 
your programs will receive on the state and local levels. The community is 



6. For .more information on staff selection processes, including guidelines 
for developing job descriptions, you may wish to refer to Select School 
Personnel, part of the Competency-Based Vocational Education Administrator 
Module Se ries (Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education', The Ohio State University-, 1982). 
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interested in the, institution's efforts to tie its instructional activities 
into preparation for jobs and for responsible citizenship. Guidance plays an 
important part in these efforts. ? 



Summary 



In order to promote the organization and maintenance of comprehensive 
guidance services, you should participate in an initial planning process that 
includes representatives of all who will be involved in the services. Start- 
ing from a broad philosophical base, consensus should be reached on the major 
goals of the services. The resultant goals and objectives should reflect the 
society, the institution, and needs of the students and the community. 

The planning committee should then agree on institutional conditions-- 
such as the appointment of one person with responsibility for coordinating and 
continually evaluating guidance services--that favor effective implementation 
of the program objectives. 

Finally, successful implementation is preceded by certain administrative 
tasks, such as locating funds and arranging for staff, schedul ing, ,and commu^ 
nity participation. 

All of these organizing activities lay the groundwork for systematic 
service delivery. Coordination of guidance services is especially critical 
because of the many individuals from the institution and the' community who are 
required in order to make the services relevant, effective, and efficient. 



7. For more information on methods for promoting a program with the commu- 
nity and involving community members in the program, you may Wish to refer to 
Promote the Vocational Education Program (1981) and Involve the Community in 
Vocational Education (1982), part of the Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Administrator Module Series (Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University). 




^Activity 



Optional 



Ypu may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet 
with a locetl vocational administrator or guidance coordinator 
to discuss administrative, activities relative to the organiza- 
tion of guidance services. The following questions may be used 
to guide your inquiries: 

• What evidence is there of administrative interest in 
systematic and coordinated guidance services? 

• How are guidance services related organizationally to 
the rest of the student , services program? 

• Who is involved in planning the guidance services? 

• On what levels of guidance planning and administration 
does the vocational administrator participate? 

• What is the nature of inservice training—if any—for 
guidance personnel and teachers? 

• Who uses the guidance services? Is there a plan to pro- 
vide them for all students? 

• Is the budget for guidance services adequate to develop 
a comprehensive program? 



For detailed information covering .alternative approaches and 
priorities in organizing a guidance system, you may wish to 
read one or both of the following references: 

• Planning Comprehensive Career Guidance Programs: A 
Catalog of Alternatives by Halasz-Salster offers a review 
of five planning models for career guidance. A matrix is 
provided that affords a quick comparison of key purposes 
Optional and materials included in each model. 

W • The October 1979 issue of VocEd contains a collection of 
articles relating to the improvement of career guidance: 
imperatives for the '80s. Included are articles on career 
development, involvement of parents, student selection,, 
career counseling 'for the. disabled, .and the counseling of 
adults to manage change. In addition, three counselors 
describe a typical week's, work, and a checkHist is pro- 
vided to guide teachers in filling their counseling role. 



Activity 
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The following "Case Study 11 is an actual newspaper account of 
how one school district became aware of and sought to correct 
problems in guidance service organization. Read the case study 
and analyze in writing the issues and recommendations in light 
of the following administrative responsibilities: 

• Promoting common goals and guidance philosophy 

• Assessing needs for guidance services for aV1_ students 

• Arranging for community and institutional participation 
in systematic guidance services 

• Defining staff service areas, roles, and responsibili- 
ties 

• Developing program guides and coordinating schedules 

• Evaluating the guidance program 

• Conducting public relations 

In your analysis, note the strengths and weaknesses of the 
existing guidance service organization, the merit of the recom- ) 
mendations made, and any additional recommendations you may 
have. f 



CASE STUDY 



The district's whole 
guidance program should be 
restructured, and the dis- 
trict should launch a cam- 
paign to explain to parents' 
and students exactly what 
guidance counselors do. 

Those were two major con- 
clusions presented to the Up- 
per Arlington Board of 
Education Monday night by 
a task force that's been re- - 
viewing data to suggest 
some general directions the 
district's guidance program 
should take during the next 
five to eight years. 



Task Force Suggests Reorganizing 
Guidance Program ' 

By Lisa Reuter-May * , 

The results of the task 
force report.will now be the 
basis of a new comprehen« 
sive pl^n for the district's K- 
12 guidance counseling pro- 
gram. That plan is currently 
being written by a team of 
the district's guidance coun- t 
s selors and should be ready in 
the fall? 

A review of the district's 
guidance program was be- 
gun this winter after Schools 
Superintendent Dr. Homer 
Mincy received many con- 
cerned comments from local 
parents. 



Don Dyck, assistant to the 
superintendent, explained 
tha{ those comments had 
'been delivered over a period 
*of time" by parents who, 
wanted better or different 
services for their children or 
who expressed surprise at 
learning certain^ guidance 
services were available. 



SOURCE: Upper Arlington News, July 15, 1981, p. 2A. 
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CONSULTANT 

At Mincy's suggestion rthe 
Board of Education em- 
ployed Dr. Edwin Herr, pro- 
fessional and head of the 
Division of Counseling and 
Educational Psychology at 
Pennsylvania'State Univer- 
sity, as § consultant to re- 
view the district's guidance 
program. - 

Herr spent several days in 
Upper Arlington talking with 
counselors, parents, stu- 
dents, teachers and adminis- 
trators. In a 28-page report 
he recommended: 

• The current guidance 
plan in the district should be 
reorganized since there 
really is*no comprehensive 

•plan. 

"Guidance is to some ex- 
tent what anybody in the dis- 
trict believes it is ... As a 
result, counselors try to 
please everyone and in so 
doing are spread thin, fre- 
quently feel threatened and ' 
insecure, and are often not 
fully prepared to cope >yith 
everything expected of 
them," he wrote. 

"When counselors are 
pushed into the breech sim- 
ply because the breech is 
there, they frequently epd up 
^as scapegoats eveo if most of ~ 
what they do is done quite 
well," he added. 

• Specifically, the 
guidance program should be , 
reorganized to a K-12 align- 
ment with one counselor as- 
signed the task and title of 
coordinator. That counselor 
should be given release time 
from other activities to work 
as the coordinator. 

That alignment should be 
implemented when Polly 
Neer, currently, coordinator 
of guidance foV^the second- 
ary schools, retires later this 
year, hcsuggested. 

• Counselors' roles should 
be made more explicit. 



Herr suggested a task 
force analyze what counsel- 
ors are doing and determine 
whether, some 'duties, should 
be eliminated or done by oth- 
ers, and if other duties 
should be required. v 

"The (current) guidance 
department philosophy 
tends to talk in suc^i gross 
terms about what student be* 
haviors are to* be affected by* 
guidance that it is very diffi- 
cult to ^distinguish the 
guidance contribution from 
that of the rest of educa- 
tion," he stated. 

• Guidance counselors 
should not be assigned stu- 
dents on the basis of alpha- 
bet. Rather they should stay 
with grade levels from 7 to 9 
and from 10 to 12. N ' 1 

• Give the guidance offices 
at all levels more secretarial 
help to cut down on counsel- * 
ors' paperwork. 

IMPROVE 
COMMUNICATION 

• If secondary level coun- 
selors are to see all children 
(as is currently the policy), 
Herr said the counselors 
must have a systematic plan 
to reach out to students in 
orientation meetings, small 
groups or individually. 

Students won't come to 
counselors of their own voli- 
tion, Herr noted. 

• Communication about 
the guidance program 
should be improved. 

"Most of the teachers and 
parents I spoke to were ex- 
tremely supportive of the 
counselors and impressed by 
the contacts they had had 
with them," Herr wrote. 
"They believed there was a 
large void in the information 
which the community had 
about guidance services." 

Many felt ;the guidance « 
program "was better than it 
gets credit for and that the 
major probleitf is one of pub- 
lic relations," he said. 

A community guidance ad- 
visory committee could be 
created io help with that PR 
campaign, he suggested. 
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LIGHTEN LOAD 

• Have other teachers and 
special education staff take 
over some of the counselors' 
activities in determining 
class assignments for hand- 
icapped youngsters to ease 
counselors' workloads. 

• Since the district has an 
extensive career education 
program, counselors should 
spend more time providing 
students with counseling 
about specific planning and 
less time on other activities 
career ed staff members can 
handle. 

• Counselors should take 
an active role in preventing 
and remediating discipline 
problems and they do, Herr 
said. 

However, Arlington's 
counselors aren't seen by 
parents and students as be- 
ing available to help with 
"personal" problems, al- 
though they are and do. 
Counselors "need to improve 
the public image of their 
skills and interest in working 
with such problems," he 
wrote. 

• In addition, counselors 
should receive additional 
training in this and other 
areas, he suggested. 

• Counselors should take a 
more active role in the Qual- 
ity ofSchool Life Program. 

• Counselors should be 
available in the evenings and 
on Saturdays to talk with stu- 

* dents and their parents. 

• Counselors should be re- 
lieved of their duty of calling 
all parents whose children 
are failing, this task should 
be assigned to the teachers 
involved in order to make 

.maximum use of the coun- 
selors' time, Herr stated. 
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SURVEY 

Herr's suggestions were 
validated by the task force/ 
report and a May survey of 
some local parents and all 
district staff members, Dyck 
said. 

' That survey*revealed that 
local residents stress the fol- 
lowing as goals for the dis- 
trict's guidarice program: 
help students develop self- 
understanding and identity; 
help them develop good in- 
terpersonal relations skills 
and learning skills; and en- 
hance the quality bf school 
life. 

Other identified guidance 
goals were: help students 
participate in appropriate 
activities in schools; J help 
them select and enter suita- 
ble activities at the current 
and next scholastic level; 
and help -them develop pro- 
ductive and rewarding ca- 
reers. 



TASK FORCE REPORT 

In reviewing Herr's report 
' and the survey data, the task 
/ force concluded that the 
goals for guidance local resi- 
dents identified should be-in- 
cluded in the definition of" 
guidance services. * 

"These pointed out that 
guidance is much broader 
than we had been thinking" 
and includes tasks done by 
people other than guidarifce 
counselors (parents and tea- 
chers), Dyck said. 

"We didn't find a lot of 
holes in the guidance pro- 
gram, but a lot of expecta- 
tions," 'he told board 
members. 

The task force, whose 
members included teachers, 
administrators, a board 
member and student, par- 
ents and .guidance counsel- 
ors made the following 
recommendations, several 



of which concurred with 
Herr's report: 

• A comprehensive 
guidance plan that defines 
guidance and outlines el- ' 
ementary counselors' roles 
and roles of counselors in re- 
lation to career education, 
handicapped students and 
discipline is needed. 

• A guidance coordinator 
for K-12 should be named 
and given a lighter counsel- 
ing responsibility to allow 
time for coordination activ- 
ities. 

• A more intensive com- 
munications campaign ex- 
plaining guidance to 
parents, teachers and staff 
should be initiated. 

• A more adequate method 
to deal with complaints 
about the guidance program 
isneeded." 
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Compare your, analysis of the "Case Study" with the "Model 
Analysis" given below. Your response need not exactly dupli- 
cate the model response, however, you should have covered the 
same major points. 

( 

MODEL ANALYSIS 

We certainly don't know all of the facts leading up to the consultant's 
final report to the Upper Arlington Board of Education. But the recommenda- 
tions do hit at the heart of guidance organization, in at least several areas." 

Promoting common goals . Although the consultant found few "holes" in 
the guidance services, he did find many expectations of the program that were 
apparently unfulfilled. It sounds as though the right things were happening 
for those who sought out guidance services, but that counselors were spread 
too thin to identify needs and provide services on a systematic basi s--and/or 
parents were unaware of what services existed. There is reference in the 
article to guidance philosophy language that is so broad that it is indis- , 
tinguishable from the goals of the total educational system. In addition, 
there is uncertainty about which roles in guidance are fulfilled by the career 
education program and which should be the responsibility of counselors and , 
teachers. 

All 'Of these and other symptoms point to a. need to clarify the goals and 
philosophy of the guidance program on the community, administration, and staff 
levels. The administrator should involve representatives of all groups who 
have a stake in the program— including parents. These people. will then pro- 
vide a nucleus for further public- and school-relations activities. 

t 

The administrator can stimulate. consensus on the goals of the program 
by (1) clarifying the relationship of guidance to societal trends and values, 
(2) explaining the federal perspective on guidance as expressed through fund- 
ing legislation, and (3) describing the codes and standards of. the guidance 
profession. It will be important in these goal-setting sessions to define 
terms— what, for example, is the difference between guidance and counseling , 
and how does career education fit into the guidance picture? 

4 . . 

The administration at Upper Arlington has already demonstrated that it is 
responsive to its public. By setting up committees for planning and public 
relations, it will be well on the way toward an exchange of information that 
•will help to ensure the development of common goals and objectives that are 
fundamental to systematic programming. The result would be a coordinated 
guidance services system , rather than a collection of random services. Such 
a system can be more responsive to changes signaled by the frequent input from 
the community, administrative, and school environments. 

Asse ssing needs . There is no better way to inform the community of what! 
you plan to do than to let them tell you whflfyneeds to be done from their 
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perspective. The Upper Arlington administrator is wise to have formed a task 
force to look at what is actually happening. It would be even wiser to form 
and sustain contacts with parents and the community. 

Students should be asked at least yearly to respond to needs assessment 
instruments that would yield information about personal, environmental, and 
career counseling needs. This function of the individual analysis service- 
together with aggregate student data from accounting services and needs data 
from parents and other community sources—feeds into the overall planning of 
the guidance program. 

No needs assessment inventory shoulji seek out only the obvious problems 
such as physical or mental handicaps. However, the administrator should be 
aware of those decision points in the individual student's life requiring 
extra counseling and support. 'Assuring that regular communication mechanisms 
exist among the various guidance personnel, teachers, and other student ser- 
vices workers should help to alert the system to both the special and predict- 
able needs of students. 

Arranging for community and institutional participation . When planning 
and advisory committees are formed to include key community and institutional 
representatives, a lot of other things fall into place. The administrator 
will need to use these contacts to see that as many guidance activities as 
possible can happen in the community . Business and industry may already be 
heavily involved in the career education program. The guidance supervisor 
should be very aware of. what is happening here to make sure that multiple 
contacts with the same industry do not occur. 

Wjtfhin the institution, the administrator should initiate program-level 
and administration-level meetings of teachers and guidance personnel to deter- 
mine whether the Live guidance elements are really being provided, and by 
whom. It may become clear, for example,,, that the career education staff at 
Upper Arlington are actually fulfilling an information dissemination service, 
which would leave other guidance personnel free to do other things. Teachers 
may be gathering much individual information about students that should be fed 

into the information analysis service. 

* *» 

By encouraging full institutional participation and representation in the 

guidance program, a system of services can be maintained. 

Defining staff service areas, roles, and responsibilities . .Working back- 
wards from the consultant recommendations, it would appear that there were 
heavy demands on counselors' time. They were expected to "jump into the 
breach" when no one else could do a job— sifh as calling parents when a child 
was receiving a failing grade. 

* , 

\ what is needed here is a clear set of guidance-related goals and objec- 
tives from which specific job descriptions can be developed, implemented, and 
evaluated for relevancy and practicality. Guidance* it should be remembered, 
has as its primary purpose the support of the individual student . The coun- 
selor must have time and administrative support to reach out to students to 
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develop those contacts that are so important when intervention into a personal 
problem situation is necessary. * 

When guidance is viewed as a .system, teachers, parents, counselors, 
administrators— as well as specialists and significant others— will be part 
of the team. Each should, however, know what is expected and have roles and 
responsibilities in keeping with the agreed upon-goals and objectives. 

Developing program guides and coordinating schedules . We don't knew . 
whether this had been done by the Upper Arlington ajamini strati on. Individual 
program guides, when developed for each of the guidance services, can be used 
not only for internal clarity and continuity, bXit also to explain to the com- 
munity and others what is going on in guidance. Upper Arlington parents were 
concerned with (1) counselor contribution to "quality.-of-life" activities, 
(2) available time for personal counseling, and (3) -the need for counselors to 
reach out to students who might not seek out services. When these activi- 
ties are planned for and stated in black and white for all to read, there 
can't be much question about what is happening in the guidance department. 

Developing a master schedule is important, particularly when there are 
several programs Tn the curriculum that may be providing guidance to stu- 
dents (e.g., the career education program, vocational guidance, job readi- 
ness, cooperative education). Through the master schedule, the administrator 
can see at a glance whether there is overlap in program content, .whether a 
balanced overall program is being offered, and whether there are potential 
conflicts'^ TfieTmaster schedule is another way to ensure the coordination of 
activities, which is so important to the guidance system. ' , 

Evaluating the guidance program . Asking for outside consultant help is[ 
one good way. to get assistance in evaluating guidance services. Consultants 
can suggest ways to set up an ongoing evaluation system that relates results, 
to the stated goals and objectives. j 

The Upper Arlington administrator also did not turn a deaf ear to paren- 
tal concerns— important evaluative input. Evaluation of the guidance service 
on a continual basis by all_ who need and use it provides a flow of information 
into the system that can cause it to change and adapt. Again, though, this 
can only "occur when a system in fact exists. A collection of services that 
may or may not be meeting 1 the needs of students is not sufficient. 

< 

Con ducting public relations . 'Most of the previously described activities 
have potential for expanding public relations contacts, simply because involv- 
ing the community in guidance planning, implementation, and evaluation is" good 
administrative practice. The. Upper Arlington parents seem most concerned,— and 
rightly so— with what the guidance program can do for their sons and daugh- 
ters. Their interest in after-hours counseling and "quality-of-life" concerns 
suggests that they hope counselors may provide extended parenting— or at least 
help, parents with the task of clarifying and supporting the development of 
strong social values in their children. Parents seem to be asking tor coun- 
selors to act to prevent problems by skillfully anticipating crisis points 
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with good programs. But the parents lack information about counselor skills 
and thus are unsure about their competence. ' 

* * * 

Since the purpose of guidance" is to relate the student's educational 
experience to the total environment, as many people as possible should be 
aware of the guidance program objectives. This can be done informally through 
^conferences and home visits, and more formally through school- and community- 
based presentations. Television, radio, and newspapers should be a part of 
the public relations campaign. "Counselors, teachers, parents, administrators, 
and advisory council members should be parj of public relations planning and 
activities. 



Level of Per formance : Your completed analysis should have covered the same 
major points as the ''Model Analysfs." If you missed some points or have 
qUestions about any additional points you made," review the material in the 
information sheet, "Organizing Comprehensive Guidance Services," pp. 27-38, or 
check with your resource person if necessary. 



/ 

/ 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 





mend what actions t;he -adjiijti^rator^o#$?^^ 
lift -be reMih^-the^inlOem^^ 



You may wish to ; 1ntervte%fe£Xp^ 

V 1 ' 95!- 0 -15 f ' ■ • regardi ng M s/her responsible Mil foll 5 ^^^!]^!^^^ 
WW-W activities of tfe ^ivi^uiV 




. ,^f,, : . v.. . ; ... 

You wtfVbfr reading the • *QJ^S^&^|^^^S^fcv i 
tiquing the .performance of $1% '^li^^^ftMf^PI^/^'l-. I 
and/or recommending, what" ac.tiorts" tfie; MffiMsMpW-^V^. 

' take. ' ♦ * • '*'4'>v.= :*'f-t-v--C''' 




You will be evaluating your. cdmpetencyMn icri tiquing the 
administcator's performance in managi hg. the individual' 
analysis serv.ice.'and/or recommending what actions the 
administrator should take i?y comparing youh completed 
responses with the "Model -Responses," .pp., 7.1-73* 



ERLC 
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Activity 



For a close look at typical activities and issues associated 
with one guidance element— the individual analysis service— 
read the following information sheet. 



MANAGING THE INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS SERVICE 

Guidance is a team effort. Every member of the team is entrusted with 
responsibility for helping individuals make rationaKplans and decisions. The 
purpose of the individual analysis element of guidance services is to make 
sure that each member of the team-including the student-has the information 
required for sound decision making. Individual analysis consists of collect- 
ing 'recording, monitoring , and disseminating information, both for immediate 
and l ong-term p urposes. Because the other Tour elements of the guidance ser- 
vice—counseling, information dissemination, placement, and fol low-up— depend 
heavily upon the activities of the analysis service to fulfill their own 
objectives, effective organization is critical. 

As a manager, your responsibility is to provide the organizational struc- 
ture and the administrative decisions necessary to ensure that the activities 
- of the individual analysis service are carried out effectively, ethically, and 
legally. To help you with that function, this information sheet provides a - 
discussion of typical activities and issues associated with the individual 
analysis service. , - , 

Collecting Information ' 

information about individuals that describes them over a period offline 
must be systematically Cpllected. These data can be obtained from the follow- 
ing five different source^: 

• Individual identification forms and questionnaries 

• School performance records 

• Standardized test performance records 

» 

• Self-evaluation reports 

• Other significant reports 

Individual Identification Data 

Individual identification data are legal or official facts that identify 
the learner and his/her family relationships. Most states require this infor- 
mation upon initial entry into the public secondary or postsecondary school 
system. The information can be subsequently updated by asking the student to 
complete a personal data sheet as he or she enters a new level of schooling. 
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This information typically includes the following: 



• Legal name 

• Current residence 

• Birth date 

• Birthplace 

• Sex 

• Names, addresses, birth dates of parents 

• Occupation of parents 

• Names, ages, and sexes of siblings 

It is important to establish that this information is for identification 
purposes only and, therefore, should not be obtained in a way that probes too 
deeply into the personal lives of the student or his/her family. Identifica- 
tion data are usually gathered by clerks, aides, or guidance personnel. The 
data should be placed in the cumulative folders and other files that are used 
for administrative reporting and guidance purposes. 



School Performance Records 

" » 

The record of daily attendance reflects an important aspect of the stu- 
dent's school performance. Like individual identification data, maintenance 
ot daily attendance records is a legal responsibility of the secondary school 
system. Teachers at the secondary school level usually check attendance, 
submitting daily reports to the administrative office. At the postsecondary 
level, records of attendance are not a legal requirement, but instructors 
may keep attendance records in order to maintain as complete a record of indi- 
vidual students' activities and progress as possible. Attendance data can 
provide insight into a student's health, social adjustment, motivation, and 
special demands on his/her time. 

Grades reflecting academic achievement and information about the 
learner's co-curricular activities should also be a part of school perfor- 
mance records. A record of this information over time can give insight 
into the developmental patterns of the student. 

Crucial to the maintenance of useful school performance records is the 
need to promote clarity in the grading and reporting practices employed. Lack 
of standardization in grading procedures and reporting practices can cause 
problems in interpretation for counselors. One Jteacher, for example, may dis- 
pense high letter grades to students who, in another teacher's class, would 
receive average grades. Even though it is true that over time most subjective 




ratings have meaning, you can improve the relevance of student ratings by tak- 
ing the following steps: 

. Request that grades that are sent along with the student from another 
school be accompanied by a rating key and policy definitions such as 
those illustrated in sample 4. This will help a counselor or teacher 
to understand the basis upon which the student has been graded in the 
past. 

. Promote consistency in the grading and testing procedures used in ' 
your own institution.* The counselor is often asked *o interpret 
student grades to the student, parents, or employers. When adminis- , 
trators, teachers, and counselors understand and follow consistent, 
fair practices, the grades can be more easily accented as meaningful 
measures of student performance. Following are examples of grad ng aid 
testing issues that require systemwide policy definition and applica- 
tion:- I 

. Should student performance be evaluated relative to an absolute 
standard (criterion reference), according to d normal curve 
distribution, or relative to the performance of others (norm 
reference)? \ 

. On what basis are testes judged- to be reliable and valid? 

. what weights should be given to different aspects of the stu- 
dent's performance-e.g., practical skill achievement, daily work 
performance, attitudes, and content mastery? 

. What constitutes superior, average, or poor performance in the 
classroom? 

. How does the student's evaluation reflect his/her readiness to 

succeed in entry-level job positions? 
. How easily are the rating systems used by individual teachers 

converted to final grades that make up the official record of a 

student's performance? 

To be most effective, general grading policies and procedures should be 
published and disseminated to everyone who is affected by them--including 
?£t Statically) students. The college catalog or student handbook are 
iSuent vehic it for this purpose (as in sample 4). More detailed guide- 
lines on grading and classroom testing philosophies and procedures should be 
m the subject of frequent discussion in staff meetings and (2) organized for 
^asy Reference by teachers, guidance personnel, and other interested persons 
such as parents and employers.* 

8. For more information on grading procedures, you may wish to refer to " 
Module D-5 Determine S tudent Grades , part of the Professional Teacher „ 
Sin M odule- Series produced by the. National Center for ^search n , 
Vocational Education (Athens, GA: American Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials, 1977). 
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SAMPLE 4 



tpprotcfr ; *l$- r ftiu$J^A0ftt : "§#cfi ~ jttftJijii' ip^* ; fitch*- 1 '-'^ ': ;, ' r ''qti^wp^ 
p4W*fiQt<r<^ for- any - court* rvotrytt • i ttntr ■ - ■ i^ffii^;^ 




within th* cottfte* tK«.*iud#ntw«i'iibltia^^m ibih ttudwiifi;g^/^m:*^^ 

■'<;::: ^' ; ^ 



SOURCE; The 1980-81 Collie Bulletin pf South UkUhoina |ity ^ipf Colifige^ 
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Test Performance Records' 

The. standardized testing program real ly constitutes a subsystem of the 
individual analysis service. To be most effective, it should be designed, 
maintained, and evaluated in terms of specific objectives pertaining to the 
development of all students. One pattern suggests that tests and inventories 
be administeredTequentially at significant junctures that are predictable in 
every individual's maturation process. 9 

The selection of tests and the development of testing programs should 
be done by a committee composed of those who will be involved and who can 
provide professional knowledge and. insight into sound testing processes,. 
It is essential that the individual who coordinates the overall testing ^ 
program be skilled and competent in both the technical and human aspects 
of testing. The limitations of testing must be made clear— particularly 
in that some tests may not be valid for some types of learning styles or 
life styles. A mental ability test requiring high reading proficiency in 
the English language, for example, would be inappropriate for a student with 
limited English proficiency,, 

« 

Following are classifications of tests that are generally administered to 
provide as complete a picture as possible of the student: 

. Mental ability tests— This group of tests .assume vhat everyorfe has 
had an equal ability to learn— not always a valid assumption. Inter- 
pretation of tests such as the Stan ford-Bi net and the Wechsler must 
take into consideration that they estimate how easily students learn 
from books . These tests are used primarily for clinical or diagnostic 
purposes or to identify special needs. 

. Achie vement tests— These tests measure outcomes of instruction , and 
are sometimes used to determine the learner's readiness for a pre- 
scribed level of-training. , 

. Aptitude tests — These tests are intended to be predictjve of learning 
'success or competence in a vocational area. There are numerous t.est 
batteries for this purpose including mechanical, clerical, artistic, , 
and other skill areas. , 

. int erest inventories— Interest inventories help to determine voca- 
tional preference by comparing the respondent's interests to those of 
people actual ly, working in particular occupations or by providing an 
indication of a'learner's relative interest in different areas. 

. Personality i nventories — Like mental ability tests, these instruments 
are not apt to be widely administered; they are generally reserved for 
clinical needs or special requests. They assess the. emotional , social, 
and motivational aspects of an individual. 



9. K yan , Guidance Services: A Systems Approach to Organ i za'ti on and Adminis- 
tration , p. 122. 

i 
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To be most useful, standardized measurements of aptitudes and interests 
should be administered at least twice— using different instruments if possi- 
ble—prior to an important decision-making juncture. 

Standardized testing constitutes one way to gather individual and aggre-' 
gate information. Testing results should be interpreted* in light of the many 
other sources of data we have about individuals—never used as the sole basis 
for making decisions about what is best for students. However, when system- 
atically designed and implemented, the "testing program can provide invaluable 
information, for the effective operation of both instruction and guidance'.. 

/ \ * 
\ 

Self-Evaluation Reports 

The student can provide vital information to the individual analysis 
prograjn. Much of these data can be gathered through the English or language 
arts prpgram by the use of techniques such as (1) the autobiography, (2) the, 
personal rating scale, and (3) a daily log. 

The autobiography is most effective when it is lightly structured 10 

to encourage the learner to express honest feelings about family, school, 

friends, and the future. The personal rating scale allows the student to 

describe him/herself relative to a list of traits and characteristics. The 

daily loy, if kept by the learner for at least a week, can indicate how the 

learner spends his/her time. ' \ 

« * * 

All of these self-assessment indicators, when placed with other data in 
the cumulative record file, contribute greatly to the overall developmental 
picture of an individual. As with standardized tests, self-evaluation instru- 
ments should be designed and administered with a specific purpose in mind, and 
they should be interpreted in light of other individual analysis data. 



Other Significant Reports 

Reports from the nurse, doctor, and minister; the apecdoctal records of 
teachers; and peer rating devices are an important part of the individual 
analysis data. Such information should always be dated and labeled to indi- 
cate source and circumstance/ . 

Remember .that information that is selected tor inclusion in the record 
should have some meaningful relevance to understanding the individual at that 
time and in light of past information. It is^not economical or helpful to 
accumulate anecdotes of everything that happens to a student in fourteen years 
of schooling. Nor is it sound ethical practiqe to retain information that is 
potentially harmful to the individual if viewed out of context or without ade- 
quate documentation. 



10. Ryan, Guidance Services: A Systems Approach to Organization and Adminis - 
tration, p. 124. 
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Processing Information 

It is the responsibility of guidance management to record, store, pro- 
tect, and monitor the use of information ^col 16cted for individual analysis. 
In processing, the information from reports and tests is first analyzed indi- 
vidually and then combined in a new form that reflects the larger picture con 
cerning the .individual. 



Recording Information 

All data gathered for individual analysis purposes should be assembled 
and recorded in the cumulative record file . Such a file should be expected to 
contain, over a period of time, the following information: 

•Personal data and family background information, * 
• • Health history + , 

• Current school performance records 

• Transcripts from previous schools attended 

• Test results 

• Behavior, and trait ratings 

• Anecdotal records 

• Autobiographies and self-ratings 

• Activity records 

• Work records 

Because the cumulative record is an important vehicle to the implementa- 
tion of guidance services, care and thought should be exercised in designing 
the folder, jacket, or card system that is to be used. Forms can usually be 
obtained commercially or from the state department of education; these can be 
adapted, if necessary, for local use. 

The following guidelines may be useful if you are constructing a cumula- 
tive record system from scratch: 

• Thecumulative record form should reflect the objectives of the locaV 
school; thus, it should be devised by a committee of faculty, guidance, 
and administrative staff. 

• The cumulative record system should reflect state, federal, and local 
guidelines for access, privacy, and civil rights. 

•The record form should.be organized according to the sequence of 
years in school . 

• The record form should contain spaces to record summaries of coun- 
selor and teacher ratings for a given year. 
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• The record form should contain spaces for recording t-he results of 
standardized tests, dates taken, and titles of tests. 

,• The record should be prepared and maintained so as to require a ; 
minimum of clerical work. 

• The cumulative- records should be maintained under the supervision of 

• one individual approved for this purpose. They should be available for 
review by teachers, parents, guidance personnel , and others in accor- 
dance with clearly formulated access and privacy procedures. 

Storing Information 

The traditional method for storing records has been to file them-in an 
original jacket or folder. When the record is removed for examination, a 
colored "out" card can be placed in the file indicating who has it and when 
it. was removed. 

Automation and computer technology have replaced or supplemented tradi- 
tional record-keeping methods in many institutions. Through computerised 
record keeping, a complete data picture of an individual can be quickly 
obtained. Aggregate information— total student responses on a particular test 
item or group characteristics of students in a given category— can be pro- 
grammed according to a school .or district's needs. 

If your institution or district can afford to purchase a computer or com- 
puter services, you might want to investigate systems that are adaptable to 
other guidance and instructional needs. There are, for example, severa new 
systems that provide vocational information, as well as interactive qualities, 
which can enhance the counseling and information dissemination function. Five 
guidance systems that use the computer are as follows: 

• AUTOCOUN— Automated counseling system 

• CVIS— The Computerized Vocational Information System 

• ISVED—Informational System for Vocational Decisions 

• DISCOVER— A systematic career guidance program 
' • ECES— Educational and Career Guidance Program 

The Voc ational Guidance Quarterly is a good source of information about 
developments in computer techno l.ogy tor guidance programs, many of which are 
still experimental in nature. Evidence is strong that computer assistance 
will be more and more a permanent fixture in the student personnel services of 
the future, and guidance will be a heavy user. You will need to stay abreast 
of these emerging systems so that you will be in a position to make responsi- 
ble administrative decisions regarding how their use win be monitored to 
' complement other guidance services. 
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Disseminating Information— Legal and Ethical Issues 
Until 1974, questions of how students records were released and to 



whom 



were largely ethical questions resolved individually by states and/or insti- 
tutions. In 1974, Congress passed the Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act (also knowr\ as the Buckley Amendment). This law concerns the right of 
parents and eligible students to inspect the student performance record and 
to control its release to other parties. 

.The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act has many implications for 
records control procedures. As an administrator you need to know the basic 
points of this law, which are outlined in sample 5. 

" Destruction of Records , 

The question of how long records will be kept should be established in 
ydur institution's policies. As a rule, destruction of records should occur 
only upon the recommendation of the chief administrative officer. The fol- 
lowing may serve as guidelines regarding the length of time that records 
should be kept-: \ 

Inde finitely (in perpetuity) — Al 1 official administrative records , 
required by state law become part of the public record and must be main- 
tained indefinitely. This usually includes basic personal data that are 
necessary for the operation of the institutional" system. 

• Fiv e years or more— Data about students served under special federal or 
state funding laws should be maintained five or more years after the stu- 
dent leaves the institution. 

Two to five years— Class record books, accident report forms, and other 
. information ot importance While the learner is in school, but not over 
time, should be destroyed from two to five years after he/she leaves 
the system. The exact length of time will depend upon state or insti- 
tutional policy. 

One year— Psychological .assessments , tutoring reports, and' other reports' 
of a clinical nature should be destroyed after a year. They may, how- 
ever, be retained under conditions of anonymity for research purposes. 

Record Control Mechanisms « \ 

In order to safeguard the rights of your students and to protect your 
"institution from legal challenges, you need to promote the development of. a 
clear set of procedures that control access to and maintenance of student 
records. For example, although teachers and counselors should have free 
access to individual records, control is much easier if records are nev.er 
allowed to leave the record control area. Adequate work space can be pro- 
vided for personnel who need time for a thorough records' inspection. 

\ 
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SAMPLE 5 
THE FAMILY EDUCATIONAL 

jaslc Points of Act \ 

exceed 45 ciays froTtho request. , , , W ' '* \. ' 

Parents have . right to , hiring if. t|w t««) the ^«^«^^!^ ^T 6 -^' 1 
•IsltSlS, orothtNt't in violation .of the privacy or othor ^^-^ttontf.; \ 

The school m> not rtl«s. fcords without ^^SBS^ii^^^T 
student) except to ^following personsor -m the- foiling, c1rcw$t»net$. , . .. x , 

. To other (local) school offlcUls. Including tjf&f* - jj^. J# 
ilon or joc.1 »A>nrv who Hive itoltliMto «duc.t1on.l -Interests 

rtcord v 
. In conpll.nce with a judicial order or subpoena 

. In connection with a student's •ppllcotl on for. or receipt of. fin.ncl.l .1d 
or subpoena Is Involved, 

Release of Information without consent . The following guidelines govern the.rele.se of 
Information witnout consent; , , 

. Information may be released In connection with . student's .ppl.1c.t1on for. or receipt 
of, financial aid.. " / 

• ars sssss ^Asa^'Sw . 

that it precludes personal Identification. . ' / 

. Accrediting organizations may receive information to carry out their accreditation / 
function. / 

& * sSJrlte residences can be presumed to be "Independent." 
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• Information can also be rel used In an emergency situation (Regulation 9g.3S> to pro* 
tect the health or safety of a student. * / . 

• Federal ahd state-officials jay 41 so receive information jw^necessary to audit -fed* 
eral programs, but the Information must be provided- in such a Way as to preclude per- 
sonal identification of students by parsons other than the officials, and It must be 
destroyed when ite Ij^rrw^v 

Unchanged by new amendments are provisions reining to tht following iM*s: . 

• Ifl-h6u$e record use Wjthin the school district by those having, a legitimate education 
; ' interest ' , :;/v.; '/ 

Transfers to other scfiool systems where the student is to enroU--P*rents ^st still 
be notified in edvence and have i ; afi opportunity to receiver copy of and challenge the * 
■ record. - 

• Mr t tten c'onsent: by a peralnt > or ah "ellgi bl e student* (18 i^ars ; of age ;ojr ettendi ng a 
postiecondary institution) specifying the -records to be released r -The> parent or student 
is given an opportunity to receive tL ^copy of the- record release if desired. 

• Information furnished to comply with a judicial order or subpoena 

• Records kept on persons Inspecting the students 1 record, specifying 'the legitimate 
interest-^This record of access is available .only* to the parent or "eligible student 11 
and school of f let «U<tihp -maintain the records. , 

• Transfers to third parties--These are permitted only on condition that the third party f 
will not permit anyone .else to have, access to the information. 

Directory information. If the school gives public notice of the InfonMtion It Considers 
"directory" In advance and gives parents a reasonable time to Inform the school not -to ^release 
the information, this, type of Information .can be released. Directory information Is.defihed as 
follows: j - 

* ; i * . • t 

• Student's name ' * i * ' 

• Address and telephone listing 
Date and place of birth 

• Hajor field of'study <■ 

• Participation in officially recognized activities and sports 

• Weight and height, of members of athletic teams 

• Dates of school attendance 

• Degrees and awards received 

• The most recent previous educational agency or Institution attended by the student 

Student inspection of reco rds. The law Is silent concerning whether students may be given 
the right to inspect their records at an age younger than 18. In some Instances, record Inspec- 
tion by the older, more mature student can have significant value. An emancipated' minor— that 
is, a student living Independently from the parents, a high school graduate* or one attending 
college— should have access to his/her records. Eligible students may waive their right to 
Inspect their own records. This procedure Is often followed to allow letters of recommendation 
to.be written 1n confidence. 

Persons required to be present during Inspection. - The law also 1s silent on the matter of 
who must be present during a records' inspection by the parent or student. ^Many school poli- 
cies dictate only that this person should be a member of the professional staff, but counselors, 
principals, or deans will usually assume this responsibility. 

Release of Information to a prospective employer. Since a prospective employer would be 
considered a third party, records must not be released without written parental consent or 
consent from an "eligible student.* 1 / 
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It is .important to develop a series of forms that will constitute a paper 
trail describing the use and control of information about students. Such 
forms (see samples 6 and 7 for two exampl es)' shoul d be created to reflect the 
requirements of the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974, as well 
as those -dictated by local a.od state policy. Following are examples of addi- 
tional record control forms you should consider developing, if they aren t 
already part of your procedures: 

• Request to Review Student Record— Includes space to indicate when, and 
by whom the record was reviewed. 

. Eligible Student or Parent Authorization for Release of Psychological -\ 
or Medical Information 

• Notice to Parents (or Eligible Students) of Transfer of Student 
Records 

. Authorization (by Chief Administrator) for Destruction of Student 
Records 

• Record Inspection Log— By Other Than Student School Personnel 

• Waiver of Access to Academic or Employment Recommendation 

Summary 

The individual analysfs service, which collectsjNrtores, and disseminates 
information about students, is an important element of the guidance program. 
The service must be organized systematically to-be of maximum benefit to those 
who promote effective educational, vocational, and personal decision making, ' 
both by the student and on his/her behalf. • • • ' *■ 

Collection of information is carried out for the above-stated purposes 
and also to satisfy legal and funding requirements. Data should be organized 
and maintained in a central location and under the supervision of one staff 
member who is responsible' for the record control system. 

Access to records is established by law and local policy to protect the 
rights of individuals, as well as to safeguard the institution from legal 
challenge. Procedures and forms must be developed to assure that such pro- 
tection is maintained. 

As with other elements in the guidance program, the purpose of the indi- 
vidual analysis service is to help individuals come "to the best possible deci- 
sions about themselves, based, on the best available .information. Information 
sources are varied and include data from teachers., home environment,, special- 
ists and the student him/herself. The administrator's responsibility is to 
make sure that (1) all possible sources of data have been considered, (2) the 
information gathered is synthesized ir> a meaningful way, and (3) data are dis- 
seminated in a fashion consistent with the best interests of the mdiviudal 
and the institution. 
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- SAMPLE 6 

REQUEST FOR CHANGE, CORRECTION, OR DESTRUCTION 
* ; - ; , OF STUDENT RECORDS 



Students Name: 



Student 1 ? Address j 
Schools \ 



Person Requesting Action: 
Relation to Student* 



Request to Have D$ta— (Please Check) 

!♦ Deleted ; 

* 2. .Corrected 

* 3. Destroyed 

4. Additions 



Reasons for Objections to Data: 



Signature: 
Date: 



Action Taken by Principal or Vocational Director: 



Signature; 
Date: - - 



To be completed in duplicate-original to be placed in student record; copy to 
requestor. . # C *** * 



SOURCE: Maumee City School District, Maumee, Ohig. 
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\ SAMPLE 7 

v ..- PARENTAL CONSENT FOR RECORD RELEASE 



-RECOf 



I hereby give permission for the release of th.e following information 

regarding ' / whose date of birth Is 

• (name.ot student) / ' ~ , 

. \ ' " • ' • 

You are authorized- to release the r/ecords listed below to— 



; (name of person or agency) 
(address of person or agency), 



Personit data (name, address, race, sex, date and place of bic.th, name 
and adfiress of parent and guardian, and place of birth of parent) 



Attendance data 



I* / - 

Description of student progress (grade level completed, school attended, 
~ academic work completed, grades and standardized achievement test 
scores) / 

Scores! on standardized intelligence , and aptitude tests 

Scpres\on personality tests, interest tests, and individually adminis T 
^ tered psychological tests |and reports 

Family background information. - ' 

_ Record of\extracumculai^ activitie^ 

_ Health dat^ ' 



Systematically gathered /teacher or counselor ratings and observations 

Reports of serious or recurrent behavior patterns.,, provided that-the 
reports contain only factual information and not ^subjective- information 



SOURCE: Maumee City Schoolj District, Maumee, Ohio. 
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The Family 'Education Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 specifies that the 
parent, guardian, or student must be notified of the transfer of records. 
If you desire a copy, please remit $2.50 for each copy desired. The check 
should be made payable to: Board of Education. If .you do not want a copy— 
or copies— of the school record, please ignore this notice. 

I desire a copy of the records/data to be released for myself only. 

* (Send to: ■ ^ . : ) 

I desire copies of the records/data to be released for myself and my 
~ child(ren). (Sent to: . ) 

-- I 00 NOT want a copy of the records/data for -myself or my child(ren). 

I _ , ■ . ) - 
Parent's Initials 



Date 



Signature 

* 

Relationship 



FOR SCHOOL USE ONLY: 



Date Received 



Date Data Released 



By 
By 



Date^opies Mailed (If not waived) 
Filed in Record by * , 



By 



Date 
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You may wish to visit with a vocational administrator, a guid- 
ance coordinator, or a student services director who has 
responsibility for the management of the individual analysis 
activities for his/her institution. To avoid confusion, you 
will need to emphasize that you are not interested in the 
ag gregation of student information--which is used for adminis-. 
trative purposes--but in the individual data used in support of 
„ guidance. 

/ During your v,isit, you might want to seek answers to questions 

1 °Cy such as the f P llowin y : 

. what instruments are used to collect and update student 
identification data? Who does this? 




c 



Is there any difficulty in interpreting student grades 
that are (1) sent from other schools and (2) administered 
within the institution? < 

Is standardized testing administered to everyone? Is 
there a system for testing that reflects the developmental 
and career decis-i on-making needs of aM students? 
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The following "Case Studies" describe how an administrator 
made several decisions in the course of managing the individ- 
ual analysis service of her vocational education institution. 
Read the general situation and the three case studies, and 
then critique in writing the performance of the administrator 
described or recommend~ what actions the administrator should 
take. Each case study is followed by some key questions rela- 
tive to the administrator's performance; these questions should 
be used to guide you in developing your responses. 



< 

CASE STUDIES 



General Situation : ' 

Ms. Sarah Barret is the recently appointed dean of student affairs at 
Clear Valley Community College (CVCC).. CVCC has been the target of several 
lawsuits charging violations of the Family Rights and Privacy Act (1974). 
The lawsuits have brought unfavorable public criticism of the manner in which 
CVCC collects, stores, and disseminates information about individual students. 
Dean Barret has embarked on a study of the individual analysis service, which 
will culminate in recommendations for the improvement of the service. 

^ Case Study 1 :, 

Dean Barret's first a<?t was to investigate the existing record-keeping 
control system. She randomly selected the name of student Jim Fix and then 
. looked up his record. The record folder was not in its expected place, 
although a blue card with Jim Fix's name on it acknowledged its position in 
" the file/ The part-time records control clerk recalled that the folder had 
been removed by the career guidance counselor who wished to study psychologi- 
cal reports completed three years ago when Jim was a junior in high school. 

x Dean Barret was tempted to dismiss the'clerk for failing to maintain 
the. record control system. Realizing, however, that she might have a much 
larger problem on her hands, she decided first to track down the missing 
folder. When she contacted the career guidance counselor about the missing 
folder, she learned that the counselor was in the process of purging the 
sensitive out-of-date psychological information from Jim Fix's file, at his 
request. 

Dean barret had, thus far, observed high professional standards among t 
CVCC staff. And she had no reason to- doubt their actions now. She was 
reassured that the counselor had taken the initiative in purging the student s 
file at his request. She determined that the major problem was that the sys- 
tem lacked a duplicate form that would let the record control clerk know where 
the folders were and when they had been checked out and returned. Dean Barret 

O 
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decided to recommend that such a form be designed by the records control 
clerk, to be submitted to her for approval. 

Do you agree with Dean Barret's analysis of CVCC's record control problem? 
What, if any, further difficulties do you see that may have legal or ephical 
implications for the college? What steps do you think Dean Barret should take 
to create a coordinated and responsive record control system? 



Case btudy 2 : 

When Mr. Blaine, the placement counselor, learned that a reorganization 
ot the individual analysis service was underway, he stepped forward with some 
observations about what appeared to be an uneven collection of data on stu- 
dents. His first point was that much of the information in the cumulative 
folders was out of date. He often discovered that basic legal data—resi- 
dence, even name changes—of ten were not accurate if a change had occurred 
since the student had been admitted to CVCC. 

He further observed that there was no lack of information about students 
whu had some learning or behavioral problems. , Full test batteries, anecdotal 
reports, sel f -reports—a wealth of information could be drawn upon. However, 
he noticed a distinct lack of supportive test data for so-called "average, 
well-adjusted" students. If vocational guidance was occurring along the way 
for these students— the majori ty— there was little evidence of it in the 
cumulative record. 

Mr. Blaine acknowledged that the counselors were spread pretty thin- 
Nevertheless, he hoped something could be done to systematize the data- 
collection process so that it accurately represented the individual's 
development and whatever guidance services had been offered. 

Dean Barret agreed to investigate these problems further. 
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If you were Dean Barret, what steps would you take to (1) update individ- 
ual analysis data and (2) systematize data-collection and recording proce- 
dures? Who, besides counselors, can contribute to the collection of data? 
Uhat information about students should typically be represented in the cumu- 
lative record, and for what purposes? 



Case- Study 3 : - . 

In talking with teachers, Uean Barret heard a common complaint that 
counselors often placed students in their classes when the students weren't 
capable of performing the tasks. The counselors, however, could point to 
school performance ratings from feeder schools or from other CVCC course work 
that clearly indicated above-average ability in the skill area. Dean Barret 
realized that there was a lack of uniformity in subjective ratings by teachers 
that resulted in confusion concerning students' abilities. She decided to 
recommend that the dean of academic affairs look into this matter, because 
it wasn't really a guidance issue so much as it was an instructional, one. 

Is Dean Barret correct in her analysis of .the teachers complaints and in her 
subsequent recommendation? Are there any -other recommendations or actions she 
might take to foster common interpretation of student performance ratings? 
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Compare your completed written responses to the 'Case Studies 
with the "Model Responses" given below. Your responses need 
not exactly duplicate the model responses; however, you shoujd 
have covered the same major points. 



MODEL RESPONSES 



Case Study 1 : 

Ms. Barret was right about some things, but completely overlooked^ a few 
major problems. Yes, forms are needed that tell who checked out the folder, 
as well as when it had been checked out and returned. However, a complete 
review of the record control system is needed to guarantee access and privacy 
rights and assure a complete paper trail of the records. 

The counselor showed sensitivity to the student and perhaps understanding 
of privacy laws by destroying the psychological reports. However, no records 
should be destroyed without the written permission of the chief administrator 
or designee. Again, forms are needed to document this event. 

Someone needs to monitor access to and storage of information. In fact, 
the whole records control system probably needs to be reorganized, keeping 
college policy and individual and legal needs in mind. The reorganization 
►should not occur without the participation of all who.will be using it-- 
including teachers, counselors, other student services staff, and administra- 
tive personnel . 

All staff must become familiar with aspects of the "Family Rights and 
Privacy Act," destruction and retention of records, and the institutional 
forms that will be used to assure professional handling of confidential stu- 
dent data. Thought should be given to developing a policy that would keep 
records in a control area at all times. Provisions could be made so that 
teachers and others with a legitimate, educational interest could inspect the 
records within the control area. 

Case Study 2 : 

It's probably safe to say that further investigation would support 
Mr Blaine's complaints and that Dean'Barret needs to do something about 
(1) what student information is collected, (2) who will collect it, and 
(3) when it will be collected. 

The same committee that looks into record-keeping processes may want 
to evaluate the data-collection process as well. At least the following 
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information should be collected about each, individual , and methods for review 
and updating should be implemented, as soon as possible: 

• Personal data and family history 

• Health history 

• School performance records (current) • ' • 

• Transcripts of previous schools attended 

• Test results (standardized) 

• Reports of psychologists and others 

• 'Autobiographies and self-ratings 

• Activity and work records 

It counselors are spread too thin, it is reasonable for teachers to"col'lect 
personal data from students at the beginning of each school term. Forms for 
this purpose should be developed for ease in recording the information on the 
cumulative record. Clerks or aides are also candidates for executing this, 
task. . 

Someone needs to be designated to make sure each cumulative record is 
up to date. The logical person for this would be the counselor who advises 
a student throughout his/her college career—or a counselor ^ide. 

It sounds as though standardized testing is used mostly for "problem stu- 
dents." If guidance services are to be for everyone, this will have to change 
at CVCC. A systematic program of testing, including interest and aptitude 
test batteries, should be developed and implemented at regular intervals to 
support career and educational decisions on behalf of all students--not just 
those having trouble. 

Data collection, as well as storage and dissemination, must be carried 
out in support of overall guidance philosophy and goals. An individual analy- 
sis committee—which represents teachers, counselors, clerks, and administra- 
tive personnel --might be formed to help monitor, evaluate, and improve the 
data system. However, either Dean Barret or her designee must coordinate this 
service with other elements of the guidance service to ensure that mechanisms 
are in place for a systematic guidance program. 



Case Study 3 : 

Dean Barret is right in one sense—grading is a' function of instruction. 
But discrepancies in grading practices so« of ten come to the attention of 
student services personnel that they can and should promote standardization in 
whatever ways they can, particularly when lack of standardization results in 
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'poor student placement decisions. There are at least two approaches to this 
problem that Dean Barret might undertake: 

• ■ 

• When transcripts are sent from feeder schools, CVCC should request 
that a grading .key, scale, or statement of grading philosophy accom- 
pany performance records. If the school has not developed such iater- 
pretive materials, the request may stimulate their production. 

• Within CVCC, Dean Barret might suggest that serious thought be 

*' given to establishing systematic grading procedures that all teachers 
will agree to and practice. Agreement should be reached upon defi- 
nitions of and weights applied to (1) practical skill, achievements, 
(2) daily work performance, (3) attitudes, and (4) content mastery. " 
What constitutes superior, average, or poor performance in the class- 
room? How does'the student's evaluation reflect -hi s/her readiness to 
succeed in entry-level job positions? 

This particular problem is ,an example of how instruction, student services, 
and administration need to work together to .support the goals Of the education 
system. . / 

• r v. ' 

Level of P erformance : Your completed written responses should have covered 
the same major points as the "Model Responses." If you missed some^points or 
have questions abQut any additional points you made, review the material lnj 
'the information sheet, .^Managing the Individual Analysis Service," pp. 51-65,^ 
or check 5 with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience IV 
FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 



While working in an actual admin ist/atiy,e' situation, provide 
systematic guidance ser.vices.* 



As part of your administrative resfpohs^>"flHy^,WWi,4p-;. 
systematic guidance services.. This, will ihclude.T- 

• establ i shing systemwide consensus \pn concepts , goals* 
and objectives of the Student services program; ' 

• organizing systematic guidance services 

• managing the individual analysis service' 

NOTE: As you.complete each of the above activities, docu- 
ment your .activities (in writing, on tape, through a log) 
tor assessment purposes. 



continued 



*It vou are not currently working in an actual administrative situation, this 
learning experience may be deterred , with the approval of your resource per- 
son, until you have access to an actual administrative situation. 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE continued 



Arrange to have your resource person review (i) any products 
(e.g. , guidance program guides, schedules, record control 
forms , position descri pt1 ons , needs assessment 1 nstruments , 
planning documents) produced under your •leadership' and 
(?) the documentation of your activities, if possible, 
arrange to have your resource person observe at least one 
instance In which you are working with staff to develop a 
systematic approach to guidance services. 

Your total competency Will be assessed by your resource per- 
son, using the ^Administrator Performance Assessment Form,* 
pp.. 77-79. : 

based upon the criteria specified In this assessment 1ns tru 
ment, your resource person will determine whether you are 
competent in providing systematic guid^ce services. 
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Name 
iDate 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Provide Systematic 'Guidance Services 

Directions: Indicate the level of the administrator's accomplishment by plac- 
ing an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, 
• because of special circumstances, a performance component was not applicable, 
or impossible to execute, placeman X in the N/A box, 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In establishing systemwide consensus on concept^, 

goals^ and objectives of the student services >. . 

program, the admin-istrator : • 

participated' in institution-, program-,, and 
community-level planning sessions related 
to establishing the philosophy and goals of 

student services : I_l LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ 

2. inventoried student service-activities- that 

are provided or should be provided...... |_J I J I I" I I ■LJ LJ 

3. developed a conceptual framework to arrange J 
activities into related student services • n nnn hn 
subsystems I_J U U U U U 

4. promoted a common understanding of student - __ _ . 
services terms and concepts..... <• Q l_l LJ U LJ LJ 

In organizing systematic guidarfce services, 

the administrator ; < . 

- 

5. determined- the 'goals and objectives of the \ 

guidance program, with input from community, __ r— , r—i 

administration, and staff LJ U LJ LJ I — I I — I 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

\ 

i 



6. designated one individual to \be responsible 
for coordinating a(id managing\the five guid- / 
ance services , \ □ □ □ □ □ Q 

7. designed a public delations program to stimu- 
late community interest and support for the 

guidance program. < □ □ d Q D D ! 

i 

8. identified, obtained, and allocated guidance 
program funding.. [H G D D DQ 

9. arranged for^ommunity referrals and other 
community participation in the guidance 
program ; r 

10. organized staff meetings (including teachers, 
^ counselors, aides) to establish and! maintain * . 

roles and responsibilities \ □ □ □ □ D Q 

11. arranged for the development and dissemina- 
tion of program guides ; .y. □ Q □ □ Q. 

12. arranged for the establishment and djssemi- ^ 

nation of a master schedule of guidance ■ 

activities........ i t □ □□□ □□ 

\ 4 

13. provided sufficient staffing by hiring 
properly certified specialized staff,, con- 
ducting inservice training, and preparing 

realistic job descriptions □ □ □ □ Q LJ 

14. arranged for tne necessary hardware, software, 
and facilities i 



15. kept abreast of professional concerns'and . _ 
developments of each of the guidance services.: [J Q □ □ U LJ 

In managing the individual analysis service, the $ 
administrator : " ~ 

16. determined what information would be col- * 
lected, when, how, and by whom - □ □ □ □ U jbJ 

c , 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1 






✓ 








17. 


devised a secure and convenient data storage 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




18. 


assured compliance with local, state, and 
federa? regulations in providing access to 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Q Q; 


19. 


promoted consistency °and communicability of 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ED D 


20. 


d v o Ve ioped an effective records control proce- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G 


□ □ 


21.' 


* 

publicized individual analysis program goals 
and procedures to teachers, counselors, admin- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




22. 


designated one person to be responsible for 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ n 



Level ot Performance: All -items must receive N/A, GOOU* or EXCELLENT 
responses. It any it em receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the adminis- 
trator artd resource person should meet to determine What additional activitie 
tbe'aaministrator needs to complete /in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). 
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Competency-Based Administrator Education Materials 

LEADERSHIP & TRAINING (LT) SERIES 



Category A: Program Planning, Development, and 
Evaluation 

LT-A-J Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education Part I 
LT-A-2 Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education Part ll 
LT-A-3 Dtrect Program Evaluation 

Category 8: Instructional Management 

LT'B't Direct Curriculum Development 

LTHB-2 Guide the Development ar<* improvement of Instruction 

LTB-3 Manage the Development 01 Master Schedules 

Category C: Student Services 

LT-C-t Manage Student Recruitment and Admissions 
LT'C-2 Provide Systematic Guidance Services 
LT-C-3 Ma'ntam School Discipline 

LT«C-4 Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate 
Fo'iow-up Studios 

Category D: Personnel Management 

LT-D-i Select School Personnel 

LT-D-2 Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 

LT-D-3 Evaluate Staff Performance 

LT-D-J Manage School Personnel Affairs 

Category E: Professional and Staff Development 

LT-E-l Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocau&r.a 
Teachers 

LT-E-2 Provide a Staff Development Program 
LT-E-3 Plan- *Of Your Professional Development 

Category F: School-Community Relations 

LT-F-1 Organfeo and Work with a Local Vocational Education 

Advfsory.Counctl 
LT-F-2 Promote, the Voc?ional Education Program 
LT-F-3 Involve the Com numty in Vocational Educayon 
LJ-F-4 Cooperate with oovemmentai and Community Agencies 



Category G: Facilities ar.U Equipment 
Management <, 

LT-G-1 Provide Buildings and Equipment for Vocational 
Education 

LT-G-2 Manage Vocational Buildings and Equipment 
LT-G-3 Manage the Purchase of Equipment. Supplies, and 
^ Insurance 

Category H: Business and Financial Management 

LT-H-1 Prepare Vocational Education Budgets 
LT-H-2 Identify Financial Resources for Vocational Educalion 
LT-H-3 Develop Applications and Proposals for Funding 
Vocational Education f 

Category I: Program Improvement 

LT-M Use Information Resources to Help Improve Vocational 

Education Programs 
LT-l-2% Use Inquiry Skills to Help improve Vocational Education 

Programs 

Supportive Materials 

Guide to Vocational-Technical Education Program Alternatives: 

Secondary and Postsecondary— An Introduction 
Guide to Us«ng Competency- Based Vocational Education 

Administrator Materials 
Resource Person s Guide to Implementing Competency-Based 

Administrator Education Concepts and Materials 
An Introduction to Competency- Based * Jministralor Education 

(slideraudiotape) • 9 
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